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Until th 
: : “a ae nee Set at the Born brought me from my bed, And the cry of the hounds which 


he oft times led...” Ah, that first post-war meet when the stirrup cup is raised to ‘Peace!’ Until then, whilst pink coats 
hang disconsolate in wardrobes many Ford cars which once brought riders home from the chase are kept remarkably 
active for those on work of National importance with the aid of Ford Service and Spare Parts Facilities. 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88, REGENT STREET, W.! 





PERSONAL 


A NTIQUE FURNITURE, TABLE 
GLASS AND CHINA, &c. The 
GENERAL TRADING Co. (Mayfair), LTb., 
holds large stocks at 5, Grantham Place, 
Park Lane, W.1. Gro. 3273. (Piccadilly end 
of Park Lane.) 


Be NT KNIVES.—Don’t stand for Blunt 

Knives. Stainless in particular require 
frequent attention. 4 few strokes on a 
CHANTRY Sharpener at regular intervals 
will keep your knives fighting fit. Price 15/6 
(postage 6d.). Order now from CHARLES 
CLEMENTS, specialist in fine cutlery (estab- 
lished 1890), 125, Regent Street, W.1, and 
63, Burlington ‘Are: ade, W.1. Post orders to 
3, Victoria House, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 


OOKS FOR SALE? For export trade we 

are ready to buy good books on all sub- 
jects and in any quantity. Please write to us 
if you have any to sell. W. HEFFER & SONS, 
LTp., Booksellers, Cambridge. 


AMERAS. TURN YOUR CAMERA into cash 
and lend the money to the Gove rnment. 
Top prices paid for Leicas, ¢ onté axes, Rollei- 
flexes, etc. Also Enlargers, **Talkie’’? and 
“Silent’’ Projectors, Microscopes, ete.— 
WALLACE HEATON LTD., 127, New Bond St., 
London, W.1, and Branches, and all **City 
Sale’’ Branches. 


LOTHES!!! We have 20 years’ ex- 

perience of RENOVATING Worn or 
Torn, Shiny or Faded, Suits, Coats, Trousers, 
Frocks, or Costumes. Post for frank 
opinion and free estimate to RENOVATORS, 
7, Stockwell Road, 8.W.9. Famous for 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Turning and Tailor 
— of quality. 


DAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, ANTIQUE 
AND MODERN SILVER, &c. Com- 
petitive bidding brings high prices at our 
Auction Sales and we strongly advise you 
consult Messrs. JOHNSON DYMOND & SON, 
LTD., (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. Queen Street, 
London, W.C.2, before parting with your 
valuables. Giniee held weekly. Advice gratis. 


IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest 
buyers in the Country are BENTLEY AND 
CO., 65, New Bond Street (facing Brook 
Street), W.1. ’Phone MAYfair 0651. 


RY STORAGE. Safe country area. Re- 
movals. SMITHS FURNISHING Co., Bury 
St. Edmunds, Suffolk. Tel. 234. 


FINE ART GOODs, Pictures, Furniture, 
Effects, etc., PACKED, REMOVED, STORED 
or SHIPPED by ELMORE, COOKE & Co., 15, 
New Burlington Place, W.1.  Estd. 1871. 
Enquiries invited. REGENT 0874. 


Fok IMMEDIATE CLEARANCE. No Tax, 
THE FINEST QUALITY USED FURNITURE 


Sets of Mahogany Chairs, Tables, Sideboards, 
Chests, Desks, Bedroom furniture, U pholstery. 


A choice collection of specimen Antiques. 
G. JETLEY, 24, Bruton Street. 


MAYFAIR 3884 BERKELEY SQUARE, W.1 


RANDFATHER WING CHAIR, with 

needlework made in time of William and 
Mary. Price 150 guineas. Restored by Mrs. 
EVERSHED, Decorative Needlework, 7 8 South 
Molton Street, W.1 (May. 5920), where this 
chair can be seen. Write for booklet. 


OLD, DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, SIL- 
VER. Wanted in any condition—old or 
new. Harrods pay best prices. IMMEDIATE 
CASH or offer. Call or send Registered Post. 
—Hakkops, London, $.W.1. SLOANE 1234. 


IFE AFTER DEATH is proved. EXCEL- 
LENT CIRCULATING LIBRARY AT LONDON 
SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 3d. for 
specimen —. nani 16, Queensberry Place, 
London, S.W.7 
OTOR MOWER. The Secretary of the 
London Hospital, E.1., requires to buy 
or hire a rough cut motor driven grass mower 
for use at the Hospital’s country Annexe. 


M5 OLLIVIER, trained COLONIC IRRI- 
GATION. Obesity, Colds, Neuralgia. Flat 
t. Mansions, W.1. 


ONOMARK. Permanent confidential 
London address. “a ts redirected. 

p.a. Royal patronage. _— £250,000. 

W Write BM) MONOI17, W.C 


16, 60, Duke Si May 1085. 


OSES, humped or otherwise, re-modelled 
to suit face, without detection. Out- 
standing ears permanently set back. Red 
veins treated. Consult well known Plastic 
Surgery Specialist, over 25 years’ experience. 
* B,” c/o SPIERS SERVICE, 69, Fleet St., E.C.4. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 


Personal 2/-. 


(Min. 3 lines). 





PERSONAL _ 


Ic TU RE. A memory of bygone London. 

“Yeoman of the Guard.’’ Very fine sketch 

portrait by Sir John Millais for the original 
in the Tate Gallery.— Box 9738. 


ALKIE PROJECTORS, Bell Howell, 

Amprosound. Gebescope, etc., and 16 mm. 
Sound Films, WANTED URGENTLY; also 
Leica and Contax Cameras and Accessories. 
Highest cash prices paid for these and for 
all modern photographic and Cine equip- 
ment. Modern microscopes and accessories 
also required.—DOLLOND’S, 28,Old Bond St., 
London. W.1; and at 428, Strand, W.C.2: 35, 
srompton Rd., S.W.3: 281, Oxford St., W. ie 


HOMAS & SONS knickerbocker-breeches 

can be made satisfactorily from self 
measurements. Forms and patterns of cloth 
will be sent on application. A few sporting 
garments made as models are for sale at 
reduced prices.—d, Carlos Place, Grosvenor 
Square, W.1. 


VOID furs tortured to death in traps. 

4% Write for Fur Crusade leaflet from Major 
Van der Byl, Wappenham, Towcester. 

E TALLER. Quickly ! Safely ! Privately! 

Details, 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM Ross, 

Height Specialist, BM/HYTE, London, W.C.1 





FASHION AND BEAUTY 


EAUTY SALON! TAO specialises in 

advanced Electrolysis, 75 hairs per- 
manently and painlessly destroyed for 10/6, 
a twenty-minute sitting. No scarring. Moles 
and warts completely removed. Permanent 
eyelash dyeing. 12/6, obviates mascara, is 
safe and harmless. A quick refresher massage 
and make-up, 7/6, a full hour’s treatment, 
12/6. Appointments may now be booked for 
Saturday afternoon. Phone Ken. 9055.—175, 
Knightsbridge. 





Cor FURE. An enchanting “CORONET 
OF CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon 
your personality, will do much to remove an 
inferiority complex ! Instantly adjusted, 
with less trouble than putting on your hat ! 
Invaluable when you are unable to visit 
your hairdresser. All-round Coronet from 
7 gns., half-coronet from 5 gns. (A pattern 
of your hair will enable me to quote you the 
exact cost.) 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR. 
MAISON GEORGES, 
338/40, Bue kingh: um Palace Road, 
.1 (only address). 
es “Victoria 5943 (appointments) ; 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general).) 


London, 


FURS. An exceptional opportunity to 
obtain a Persian Lamb coat for £35. Really 

attractive and perfect condition.—Box 969. 
URS. Lovely Stone Marten Tie (two skins), 
lined Ermine. Perfect condition. 10 gns. 
Box 979. 


INK COAT, beautifully modelled in 
latest style. Rare bargain, £145. 
Write for particulars to Box 970. 


EMODELLING. SAVE MONEY. Eva 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 
4, Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel. MAY 1651. 





LIVESTOCK 


IRD SEED.—E xcellent mixture for all 

small cage birds; 3 Ibs., 5/-; 7 Ibs., 10/6; 
14 lbs., 20/-. Packed free and carriage paid. 
—G. TELKAMP & Sons, Lrp., 144, Fenchurch 
Street, E.C.3 


IDING PONY, good, lent for duration. 
Gelding, 5 years, 13.1. Seen near 
Taunton. Box 972. 


V-OX, the No. 1 POULTRY FOOD 

(unrationed). The great war-time egg- 
producer. 90 per cent. albuminoids. Pure 
food. Mixed with mash or scraps will nearly 
double your egg supply. “It is IDEAL as a 
protein supplement for poultry and pigs.’ 
Full directions. 7 lbs. 7/6, 14 lbs. 14/-, 28 Ibs. 
24/-, 56 Ibs. 40/-, 1 ewt. 67/6. All carriage paid. 
OV-OX By- Propvcrs (Dp. C. DKa.), Sevenoaks. 


POULTRY 


[* you keep Poultry you PRODUCE FOOD 
and lay in a MEAT RESERVE at the same 
time. Laying Pullets and growing Chic kens, 
all of blood-tested, high-yielding strains, 
sent on 100 hours’ approval. Write, ring or 
call for further particulars—REDLANDS 
POULTRY FARM, South Holmwood, Surrey 

l.: Dorking 73314). 

special offer: A few medium- 

28 for sale; also LAYING BATTERIES, 

very cheap. 


ULLETS, a lot, 2/5 months. Satis- 
faction assured.—F ERNLANDS POULTRY 
FARM, Hanworth Lane, Chertsey. 3252. 





WANTED 


OVERNESS CART (new or second-hand), 
also quiet, reliable COB for driving 
wanted.—Box No. 973. 


GARDENING 
MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN 
GOOD WINE 





TALK 


THER E is an old proverb which says 
GOoD WINE NEEDS NO BUSH.” 
This trite saying has been applied in many 
ways, so that I feel quite justified in using it 
to illustrate the quality of my vegetable 
seeds. For over 140 years CUTHBERT’S 
FAMOUS VEGETABLE SEEDS shave 
been chosen for their quality, for their 
prolific crops and finally for their value. 
Never at any time has it been necessary to 
offer prizes or other similar inducements 
to prospective purchasers. Never has _ it 
been necessary to invoke the aid of any 
third party to sing their praises. BY 
SHEER MERIT ALONE, coupled with 
their amazing value, they have reached the 
enviable position of being the most con- 
sistently and widely demanded seeds in 
Britain to-day. 

For your convenience over 100 choice 
and favourite varieties of CUTHBERT’S 
FAMOUS VEGETABLE SEEDS are on 
sale throughout the country at all WOOL- 
WORTH STORES. Call at your nearest 
branch and get your supplies to-day. 

P.S.—Remember Cuthbert’s Seeds do 
grow MORE food ! 


FRUIT FOR ALL 


Don’t just wish for more fresh fruit. If 
you have a garden you can grow your own 
supply of this health-giving food. When 
once planted, Fruit Trees require very little 
attention and Cuthbert’s Stock will very 
quickly yield a fine crop of fruit. 

Here are some recommended offers : 
COX’S ORANGE PIPPIN. A _ Collection 
of 4 fine 3-year-old bush apple trees covered 
with flower spurs and one bush apple tree, 
JAMES GRIEVE, for pollinating; 5 Bush 
Trees in all for 22/-, carriage paid; 5 Collec- 
tions (25 trees), £5 carriage paid. 


MISCELLANEOUS FRUIT 


PLUMS. Four-year half-standard trees : 
PURPLE PERSHORE, prolific cropper; 
VICTORIA, the ever-popular; BURBANK’S 
GIANT, similar to Victoria but later 
maturing; 5/6 each, 3 for 15/6, carriage 1/-, 
over 20/- carriage paid. CZAR, for cooking 
or bottling, 6/6 ‘each, 

Now for a selection of very fine full 
Standard Fruit Trees. These are fully 
matured 4-5 year old well furnished with 
5-6 ft. stems ready for immediate fruiting ; 
these are really the best stock available. 

APPLES. oo AMLEY’S SEEDLING 
(cooking). COX’S ORANGE PIPPIN, 
NEWTON WONDER (cooking). 

PLUMS. CZAR, very free cropper: 
KIRKE’S BLUE and POND’S SEEDLING. 

PEARS. PITMASTON DUCHESS, huge 
golden yellow; COMICE (dessert); any of 
the above varieties 8/6 each, post 1/-. 

SOFT FRUITS WITHOUT COUPONS 

No need for you to worry about points or 
coupons if you grow your own RASP- 
BERRIES, RED CURRANTS, ete. You 
will want fruit for dessert and jam making 
this summer so take my advice and plant 
these now. Splendid first quality RASP- 
BERRY CANES in the popular varieties, 
LLOYD GEORGE and NORFOLK GIANT, 
50 for 12/6, 100 for 20/-. Other Soft Fruits 
still availab.e : 

RED CURRANTS. LAXTON’S NO. 1, 
1/6 each, 15/- doz., 95/- 100 

CULTIVATED BLACKBERRIES. 
HIMALAY AN GIANT, 3/- each. 


FOR YOUR FLOWER GARDEN 


Roses are the ideal war-time subject and 
here is a collection specially chosen by a 
well-known gardening writer for the magni- 
ficence of their blooms and prolific flowering. 
Here is a collection of 12 splendid Bush Rose 
trees ———— one each of the following 

varieties : OILE DE HOLLANDE, 
finest red ; T HE GENERAL, flowing crimson; 
sOU THPORT, brilliant scarlet; GOLDEN 
DAWN, beautiful yellow; MADAME 
a TTERFLY, bright apricot pink; SHOT 
SILK, cherry ‘cerise; PICT URE, soft pink; 
PHYLLIS GOL D, yellow; CONgU EROR. 
orange flame; DAILY MAIL, coral red; 
DUCHESS OF ATHOLL, clear orange; 
OLD GOLD, copper gold. I will send one 
strong bush of each of these 12 Roses, 
carriage and packing free for the ridiculous 
price of 15/-, and with every collection will 
include absolutely FREE OF CHARGE one 
bush of the gorgeous Rose, CUTHBERT’S 
PINK PERFECTION, value 3/-; 2 Collec- 
tions and 2 Free Gifts, 28/-; 3 Collections 
and 3 Free Gifts, £2, carriage paid. The 
catalogue value of these 13 Rose Trees is 
over 20/-. 

RAMBLING AND CLIMBING ROSES. 
Six specially selected Rambling and Climbing 
Roses, all different, 10/- carriage paid. 

RUSSELL LUPINS. Re-selected and 
improved by Cuthberts, contain none of the 
old type blue shades, only the most vivid 
and pastel colours are retained. Wonderful 
searlets, rich flames, bright yellows, pinks 
in every shade, purples—in fact, a dazzling 
selection, apart from the most attractive 
two-colour effects, flames and golds, pinks 
and white, scarlet and orange, and so on. 
Actual plants from the Nursery now offered 
at the ridiculously low price of 7/6 per doz., 
postage 6d.; 3 doz. for 20/-, carriage paid. 
These Lupins will be the most admired 
flowers in your garden. 

Send particulars of all your Gardening 
requirements t 
MR. CUTHBERT, R. & G. CUTHBERT, 

47, GOFF’S OAK, HERTS. 
The Nation’s Nurseryman since 1797. 


TREES 


“GARDENING | 





BOWLING GREENS. We can still ; 
SEA WASHED TURF FOR REPAIRS 
SEA SAND AND FERTILISERS 
for top-dressing. 
Send your enquiries to 
MAXWELL M. HART, LTD. 
39, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
Phone: ABBEY 1774-5. 


pply 


DEMONSTRATIONS of SPRING SPi YING 

of Fruit Trees, available for men s of 
the R.H.S., will be held at Wisley « \ pril 
1-2, between 2-4 p.m. 


EN-TOUT-Cas. THE LARGEST MAK 

HARD TENNIS COURTS IN GT. B 
EXPERTS AND MATERIAL ready the n 
the V day arrives. THE EN-TOUT-C, 
LTD., SYSTON, LEICESTER. 





FANTASTEX AND FANTEX H 
are still producing more and bette: 
than by any other means of growing 
mers supplied. Why do hundreds of 
repeat their orders year after year? 

tex makes soil pest-free. 10 Ib. dru 
to be used 1 to 10 water. Fantex 

extra 18/6 per cwt., to be used 4 ozs. 

yard. Crops re ady 4-6 weeks earlier 
TASTEX Ltd., Mill Hill, N.W.7. FIN 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND 

STRUCTED, Sherwood Cup, C€ 
Show, 1927.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG 
Nurseries, Chislehurst. Kent. 


ELKAMPS GRANPEAT, finest quality 

granulated peat, adds humus to all soils, 
also excellent for poultry litter and bedding 
for beasts. Compressed in bales of approx. 
20 bushels. 27/6 per bale. Carriage paid. 
—G. TELKAMP & SONS, LTD., 147, Fenchurch 
Street, E.C.3 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 
of quality —W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Sveds. 
men, Histor, Cambs. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 





D™ VON. Prep. or Public School boys 
taken for holidays with own sons in 
DEVON COUNTRY RECTORY. Happy home, 
lovely grounds, bracing. Fishing, shooting, 
good tennis, etc. First rate references given 
and received. Safest of areas. Good staff 
and cooking. From 3% gns. Box 974. 


LONDON. BICKENHALL HOUSH, 

119, Gloucester Place, W.1. Welbeck 
3401. NEAR BAKER STREET STATION, COM- 
FORTABLE RESIDENTIAL HOTEL. Full or part 
board. Resident Scotch owner. 





HROPSHIRE BORDERS, BISHOPS 
“" OFFLEY MANOR, Near Eccleshall, 
Staffordshire. Delightfully peaceful. Charm- 
ing country. Attractive house. OWN PRO- 
DUCE. RIDING. Adbaston 247. 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON 
THE WILLIAM AND MARY. 
Comfort, warmth and quality food make for 
pleasurable living at this first-class hotel. 
Nor is Stratford dull in winter. Write for list 
of forthcoming attractions. 


SURREY COMMONS (amidst) yet conve- 
nieut to Town. Marvellous cuisine, heat- 
ing, and service. 4 gns. weekly. Llustrated 
tariff.—MoORRIS LODGE HOTEL, Gong Hill, nr. 
Farnham, Surrey. Frensham 362 (visitors 
Frensham 493). 





USSEX. Lady Paying Guest Wanted 

after Easter. Excellent modern house, 
12 miles from Brighton, in good village. 
HODDINOTT, Henfield. 





ba Age een ROYAL HOT HL. 

In old world St. Peter Street. Leading 
family hotel. Running water. Central he it- 
ing. Facing own gardens. Very quiet. Gare. 
Write for “‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel. +1. 





WANTED 


A OO ATION URGENTLY E- 

UIRED for paying guests in ref. ‘ed 
sites ‘families, Hotels, Guest Houses, ©. 
Country and Seaside. ‘Also Accommoda 00 
for business, professional and governr ‘nt 
Officials (usually breakfast only) Loi .90 
districts. Apply (Dept. C.) Bonp St 8! 
BUREAU, 193/197, Regent Street, Lon 2, 
Walks Regent 2450. 





CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENT 
Continued on Inside Back Cover. 
PROPERTY LINEAGE PaGE 594. 
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Harlip 


MRS. LOCHORE 


Mrs. Lochore, who was married last month to Captain John Alexander Lochore, the Seaforth Highlanders, 
elder son of Sir James and Lady Lochore of Chearsley Hill, Aylesbury, is the youngest daughter of 


Sir Robert Brooke, Bt., D.S.O., M.C., and Lady Brooke of Midfearn, Ross-shire 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES : 


2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams: Country Life, London. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351. 


e 


ADVERTISEMENTS* AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 





Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 


The Editoy reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complicd with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 13d. 
Elsewhere abrcad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions ave advertised in 

CountTrRY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that thev ave necessarily available for export. 





COMPROMISE OR NO COMPROMISE ? 


OBODY can fail to be heartened by 
many evidences during the past 
fortnight of more strenuous deter- 
mination to grapple with a number 

of definite evils which have been embarrassing 
the nation’s war effort. We have harped on some 
of them perhaps monotonously. As it happens, 
action in almost all those cases has already 
been announced. There is now certainty in the 
minds of many who were agitated about the 
use of petrol, about a national wheatmeal 
loaf, about dangerous delay in fixing farm 
prices. Those who were perplexed about the 
common-sense preparedness of their own larders 
have been consoled and reassured. Satisfactory 
as this is, it is by no means all. The time lags 
and indecisions of the immediate past are 
symptoms of an attitude in authority which 
must be corrected if victory is to be grasped, as 
it must be, and not waited for. The Prime 
Minister drew this lesson, once for all, from the 
last war. “Slowly but surely,’’ ‘“‘Compromise 
and conciliation’’: these are admirable terms 
for peace-time. But in war, wrote Mr. Churchill, 
“the clouds never blow over. They gather 
increasingly and fall in thunderbolts. Clear 
leadership, violent action, rigid decisions form 
the only path not only of victory but of safety 
and even of mercy.’’ In an unescapable chal- 
lenge published in The Times, Sir William 
Beveridge has used these words as a test of the 
efforts both of political parties and trades 
unions in grappling with total war. He finds 
these efforts disunited and dangerous because 
controlled by warring motives. He calls fora 
new spirit, ruling out social and _ political 
advantage and economic gain as fuel for the 
war machine. Let us carry that test into our 
own corner of the warfield. Mr. Hudson last 
week inspired us all with a remarkable list of 
achievements in the way of increased arable 
acreage and increased fertility. To translate 
the new 6,000,000 acres of arable into terms of 
crops and harvest we shall need more—and 
not less—-labour; particularly of labour avail- 


able and organised at the right time. Sir 
George Stapledon has just pleaded for a 


legalised seven-day week, which, as he says, 
would greatly decrease the “‘all-out’’ farmers’ 
burden of overtime, would remove an enormous 
handicap in his constant battle with the 
weather, and would give him a week-end in 
which he could make the most of the help 
obtainable from town and village. It is Sir 
George’s firm conviction that only with these 
advantages can we hope to win “the battle of 
the soil.’’ What will the answer be? ‘Carry on 
as in peace-time,”’ or “Get on with it’’? 
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THE LAKE DISTRICT IN WAR-TIME 


HERE has been no local case, remarks 

the Friends of the Lake District News 
Letter for 1941, which better shows the defence- 
lessness of natural beauty under our laws, than 
the pollution of Ullswater. The duty of cham- 
pioning any national inheritance of beauty lies 
with unofficial societies and private persons 
without recognised standing, obligation, or 
finance ; whereas “‘development,”’ as at present 
conceived and even encouraged, means every- 
thing except the better use, preservation and 
development of land as_ such. Referring 
to the lead mines polluting Ullswater, the 
News Letter exclaims: “It is humiliating that 
so much mess can legally be brought in from 
outside to disfigure one of the most beautiful 
pieces of England, whilst public authority has 
no remedy.’’ The friends of the Lake District 
have taken what steps are possible; but the 
vagaries of the weather and mechanical break- 
downs in the cleansing apparatus continue to 
send down into the lake a tonnage of silt far 
exceeding what even the mining Syndicate 
agrees is satisfactory. The remedy for this and 
so many other infringements of the nation’s 
heritage lies, it is emphasised, in the establish- 
ment, before the end of the war, of the National 
Parks Commission officially recommended 12 
vears ago. Meanwhile, the pamphlet shows what 
valuable results, in a sma!ler way, the Society 
is still able to obtain, especially through 
restrictive covenants. Potential friends of the 
Lake District can obtain fuller particulars from 
the Hon. Secretary, H. H. Symonds, Long 
Yocking, Eskdale. 


COMRADESHIP 


STAMPED out moody and at odds with life. 
It seemed that day some Puckish imp had 
baulked 
My patient labour. Weary of the strife, 
T laid my task aside and fiercely walked. 


Warmed by the sun, less furiously I strode. 
I spoke with this and that man as I went. 
One dug, one trimmed a hedge, one by the road 
Sat breaking stones; all friendly, all content. 


Of common homely themes we spoke. Was rain 
Still wanted? Did the crops look well or no ? 

How was the cricket team, and who would gain 
First prizes at the village flower show ?, 


So cheered by human fellowship I grew 
Stout-hearted to attack my task anew. 


HAMILTON FYFE. 


A RADIO TONIC! 


ROADCAST commentaries on lawn tennis 

sound very faint and far away to-day 
when Wimbledon seems “one with Nineveh 
and Tyre.’’ ‘“‘So and so forehand, so and 
so backhand down the side line,’’ there was 
a fine breathless excitement about them and 
they moved with amazing swiftness, as anyone 
could discover for himself by trying the same 
method of description on a comparative “ pat- 
ball” in a garden. It is pleasant to know that 
there are countries where such a commentary 
may still be heard and, what is more, that it is 
being put to a beneficent purpose. The King 
of Sweden, who has lately undergone an oper- 
ation, has been allowed by his doctor to listen 
to a radio account of a match between Swedes 
and Croats. The remedy was tried cautiously, 
since it was confined to ‘‘doses’”’ of 5 minutes at 
a time. On the other hand, these instalments, 
though short, were permitted to be thrilling 
since they were taken from decisive moments of 
the match. We are told that the King found it 
‘“‘a marvellous tonic’’ and the doctors were so 
well pleased with their patient that they 
determined to increase the dose on the second 
day, we may hope with equally good results. 
Here seems to be the exploration of a new 
avenue in medical treatment—Rugby football 
would be almost as stimulating as lawn tennis, 
and the Derby might send the pulse leaping too 
fiercely. On the other hand, a few maiden overs 
with two batsmen resolutely digging themselves 
in, ought to produce an admirably soothing 
effect; and, in other departments of life, it is 
possible to think of many a broadcast of which 
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it might be said in Sam Weller’s words, that 
“poppies was nothing to it.”’ 


RECONSTRUCTION 


Lines offered with sympathy and hope to the 
three gentlemen concerned. 
OWN in the greenwood’s sylvan shade, 
These many months I sweetly straye. 
A rosy wreath my brow arrayed, 
I felt myself immortal. 


Now, stricken ts the greenwood’s pride, 
The faded wreath is laid aside, 

And Reconstruction shows a wide 
Vista from another portal. 


THE RUINS OF LONDON 


, o~ first comprehensive exhibition—t re 
can never be a complete one—of Lo: on 
buildings of historic or architectural import: ‘ce 
destroyed or damaged by enemy action, as 
opened on Monday at the St. Martin’s Sc ol 
of Art, 119, Charing Cross Road. It has | en 
organised by the Society for the Protectio of 
Ancient Buildings and similar bodies in }]- 
laboration with the Ministry of Informa‘ 5p, 
It consists of a remarkable collection of ‘‘be >re 
and after’’ photographs, with many admir:.5le 
recent drawings by such well-known ar? sts 
as Hanslip Fletcher, Denis Flanders ::d 
Hesketh Hubbard. Two rooms are devoted to 
churches alone, another to City halls, private 
and public buildings. It is a tragic, but also an 
intensely interesting spectacle. Few, even 
among Londoners, realise how many lovely 
buildings have gone, for, in too many cases, 
too zealous demolition has completed what the 
bombs only began. For example, the arcades 
of All Hallows, Barking, which was damaged by 
fire, have now been pulled down. This prompts 
enquiry whether first aid repairs have been 
as efficaciously and promptly applied in 
London as in some other cities. Many of the 
buildings shown can never be reconstructed. 
But the exhibition should inspire all who see it 
with zeal to rebuild the finest of Wren’s 
and Hawksmoor’s churches, so far as they can 
be integrated with the new plan of the City, 
even if such historic relics as Brook House, 
Hackney, disappear. This, by the way, was the 
last complete Elizabethan courtyarded house 
surviving in London, but as it was for long a 
mental home, it was almost wholly unknown. 


PALMS AND FIGS 


ALM SUNDAY is at hand, and that 

provides the clue: without it, how many 
countrymen could say immediately why the 
“pussy willow,’’ now gay with silver mice and 
golden catkins, should be called ‘‘palm’’? In 
the Middle Ages goat willow and yew (the latter 
described in some churchyard accounts as 
“palm trees’’) were both employed as substi- 
tutes for true palm in ceremonies, The country 
name “palm’”’ still clings in season to the 
willows, though the former place of yew— 
more truly an Eastern decoration—is now 
almost forgotten. Some old verses tell how, 
when the Christmas holly came down, box 
was put up, until Easter Eve: 

Then youthful box, which now hath grace 

Your houses to renew, 
Grown old, surrender must his place 
Unto the crisped yew. 

In some parts of the countryside Palm Sundev 
inevitably meant fig pudding, and within livi 
memory fig fairs used to be held the day before 
Indeed, less than 30 years ago grocers wou!’ 
sell tons of figs for Palm Sunday puddings, a1 
in Wiltshire some people are said still to clir 
Silbury Hill, there to eat figs and drink cid 
on Palm Sunday. But now figs are “in shc- 
supply,’’ and fig fairs are as improbable as t ¢ 
old custom by which villagers who, havi 
caught a hare (the symbol of fertility) 
Easter Monday, took it to the parson, wo' 
receive in exchange a calf’s head and a hund: 
of Easter’s most famous tokens—eggs ! 


“COUNTRY LIFE” SHOOTING COMPETITION 
RELIMINARY arrangements for + © 
CountrY LIFE shooting competitions ‘Tt 

the Home Guard and the Public Schools Jun °F 

Training Corps have now been completed. © 

hope to announce details next week. 
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fajor C. 8S. JARVIS 


ANY years ago when I “ran the 
Easting down” in a full-rigged ship 
I used to watch that past-master 
in the art of gliding—the albatross 
narvel at the ease with which he could 
ag for hundreds of miles without beating 
gs, Lieutenant Justice referred to this 
rticle on Bird Migrants on Ocean Routes, 
vTRY LiFE for March 13. I believe it is, 
the usual thing for an albatross, and 
nes two or three, to attach themselves 
ip shortly after it had cleared the shores 
tralia, and to continue gliding in an 
3s manner in its wake or on its counter 
e vessel had rounded the Horn and made 
lfall of the Falkland Islands. 
io not know what the birds did at night : 
r they continued to sail on through the 
ss, or whether they came down on the 
: of the water, resting until dawn, and 
iaking all speed after the ship. This, I 
unlikely, as frequently the weather was 
) stormy and the sea too rough for a bird 
‘ht on it, and, with a full-rigged clipper 
‘ing perhaps 13 knots all the hours of 
ess, the mileage the albatross would have 
ike up in the morning would be very 
lerable. Whatever the explanation there 
question that the same bird usually kept 
: ship the whole of the run, and it is easy 


to recognise an albatross, as very rarely are they 


pure 


white, but usually have some irregular 


mown markings which vary with the indi- 


vidual. 


| believe the albatross only achieves 


pure white when nearing senility. 
* * 





* 
i whole of this distance—a matter of 
some 7,000 miles—the albatross sailed in 
easy spirals, slowing down to about 5 miles an 


nour 


when necessary, accelerating suddenly to 


4), shooting up almost vertically, or swooping 


Biikea 


falcon, and all this without any movement 


{ the wings beyond a slight alteration in the 


@plane 


surface of the pinions. The only occasions 


luring the whole of the long run when he 
lapped his wings were when he rose from the 
water after alighting to pick up a scrap of offal 
thrown over the side by the ship’s cook, and 


Jthis seemed to be a rather clumsy effort after 


his masterly gliding skill. 
| am writing in the past tense, as I do not 


know 


what the albatross does about it at the 


present time, for the sailing ships, which once 


plied 


in hundreds on their outward voyage from 


ape of Good Hope to Australia and homewards 


via Cape Horn are now, but for a few Finnish 
vessels, a thing of the past, and with one 





gexception steamships do not use this route 
to-day. This being the case, it is difficult to 
understand what now constitutes the food 
supply of the albatross population seeing that 
lormerly they were the scavengers of the ocean, 
and lived almost entirely on the offal dumped 
irom ships. 
* rv * 
O i reason why it is probable that the 
ilbatross kept on the wing all night was 
bece se occasionally in calm weather in these 
latit des we would pass one riding on the 
wate fast asleep with his head tucked under 
gis ing. The old sailors said these were the 
bird which had sailed with some ship from 
Aus alia to the Horn, and were now having a 
: ng leep and rest until they picked up another 
sly 
here was one point about the albatross 
and \is smaller cousin, the black and white 
mol mawk, which is also found in these 
latit des, and this was, it seemed to me, that 
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IN WALLER’S GROVE, HALL BARN, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
Looking down the Obelisk Walk from the Temple of Venus 


(Described in the article on page 612) 


they had an extra joint in their wings. My 
encyclopedia says nothing about it, neither 
does my book on birds, so I hesitate to mention 
it, but when they alighted on the water the 
tucking away of their very long wings was a 
lengthy procedure, and they appeared to fold 
them twice by means of an additional joint 
so that they closed down on their backs in the 
same way as a foot rule. 

I am not certain what is the farthest north 
an albatross has been seen. On the voyage I 
made they deserted us near the Falkland 
Islands, when the weather was_ becoming 
pleasant after a month of gales, blizzards and 
bitter rain, and I think they are seldom met 
with much north of these chilly latitudes. 

A friend of mine, however—and he isa man 
with something more than a cursory knowledge 
of ornithology—flushed an enormous and very 
tired sea bird of the gull species on the shores of 
the Gulf of Suez after a three-day southerly 
gale. He admitted he had never seen an 
albatross in his life, and so his identification 
may have been at fault, but the huge bird he 
saw he feels convinced must have been an 
albatross, as there was nothing approaching it in 
size that he had seen previously in either the Red 
Sea or the northern part of the Indian Ocean. 

* * 


* 
ITH reference to the extra joint in the 
wing of the albatross, which I. have 
ventured to suggest exists, I am quite prepared 


to be told I am wrong, as I know from experience 
one cannot always trust one’s eyes and im- 
pressions. It is accepted usually in police, and 
other courts, that one cannot refute the 
evidence of the eyewitness when he has had a 
clear view of the occurrence, and is, of course, 
endeavouring to tell the truth. It is painfully 
obvious in some cases, particularly motoring 
accidents, that the last thing eyewitnesses do is 
to try to tell the truth, but frequently it will be 
found when several observers are doing their 
utmost to give a faithful account of a certain 
happening their evidence will conflict in a 
surprising fashion on some most important point. 

As an instance of this, I recall a court 
martial where the president, before the finding, 
decided that it was essential to discover whether 
the accused, after arrest, had been taken into 
barracks by the main gate, or by the “wicket” 
gate some 40 yards away. The witnesses, some 
half-dozen reliable N.C.O.’s, were all recalled to 
be asked this question, and three of them 
affirmed that the prisoner had been taken 
through the main gate, and three swore he had 
entered by the wicket. 

I do not think in this particular case there 
was any attempt to mislead the court, for there 
was nothing to be gained either way by giving 
false evidence, and no one had an axe to grind or 
a grudge to satisfy. It was clearly an instance 
where quite reliable eyewitnesses had recorded 
false impressions 
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THE COMING OF SPRING 


By V. H. FRIEDLAENDER 


E are all familiar, of course, with the queer tug-of-war 

that every spring sets up in the human heart. There 

comes that marvellous morning when suddenly it is 

bliss to be alive; and yet even in the bliss there is a 
strange, intolerable pain, as if we had found something infinitely 
precious that we had lost, only to lose it again immediately; as if 
some exquisite tune that once we knew by heart were fading away 
tantalisingly into the distance, before we have been able to 
identify it. We have caught a glimpse, but we don’t know of what, 
and in the same instant it is there no more; hence, on that March 
or April morning, the bewilderment and turmoil of our feelings, 
see-sawing between ecstasy and anguish. 

That is spring: the moment at which, more than at any 
moment of the year, most of us receive an intimation of immor- 
tality, of a harmony transcending human discords, capable of 
resolving them; and then this intimation is snatched away in a 
maddening series of ‘‘fallings from us, vanishings.”’ 

Moreover, since this poignancy of feeling comes true in every 
peace-time spring, how much more is it experienced at a time like 
the present. “‘This is total war!’ we cry, as country after country 
is engulfed, as national effort and haste pile up for the duration, as 
we are shaken out of every pleasant dream into a brutal reality. 
And yet it is not total war at all, declare the first snowdrops 
coming up just as usual, say, in Berchtesgaden, or the yellow 
fluff-balls on the water in St. James’s Park, that have nothing to 
proclaim beyond the completely satisfying news: ‘‘We are 
ducklings.”’ 

It is staggering at any time (when we pause to think of it), this 
aloofness of all nature from our busy, heated concerns; during 
war it is somehow even more than that. For then a primrose 
by the river’s brim, daffodils reflected in still lake waters, an 
apple-tree hidden beneath its extravagant load of blossom: 
these are more than aloof; they are also—yes, actually !—critical. 
They ask silent questions; they maintain detached dissent. For 
here is life being lived on a different—and surely a _ better ?— 
plane. Our cause to-day is just, and we all know it; our way 
lies hard and dark before us, and cannot be escaped. Yet, 
says a scatter of many-coloured crocuses in the grass, lifting 
bright cups to be filled by the sun, ‘‘There is something wrong 
somewhere,’’ and we are momentarily forced to acquiesce, to 
feel humiliation and shame. ‘‘You have all made a mess 
of things,’’ is the indifferent verdict of a group of cattle 


IT IS BLISS TO BE ALIV 


peacefully browsing in qui¢ 
meadows beside a strea 
fringed with ancient, pollarde 
willows; and we try with sophis 
tries and in vain to escap 
our conviction that they a 
right. 

Round any corner this fee 
ing of alarm and despondenc; 
that is far away from our imme 
diate problems, may pounce 0 
us. I remember such a momel 
during the last war when, with 
a friend, I had bicycled to 
Berkshire wood. Producing flas 
and sandwiches, we congratu 
lated each other on having g 
away for a couple of hours frot 
the unbearable stresses of thi 
war. Even the guns in [rane 
could not be heard that morning 
or felt in any tremor of the eart 
on which we sat, among greenill 
trees where— 


From bole to dappling bo! thi 
sunlight ran, 

Through singing leaves peace like 
river flowed— 

a peace made only more ; erie 

by the distant sound of a vood 

cutter’s axe. 


And then, betwee 

breath and the next, a 

peace of nature had 

Simultaneously we not 

rough white cross chal 

an adjacent tree, on < 

distant one, even on t 

under which we sat. Th 

. then we could feel onl 

an Cecil Beaton Gerald Gould felt when, 
OUR SISTER THE SPRING... BLESSES US WITH SURPRISE ” experienced the same sh 
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FRINGED WITH ANCIENT, POLLARDED WILLOWS 


e in the middle of the last war his poem, 
tality :— 

see my friends with new eyes here in town, 
nas trees walking, and on every brow 

pallid scar, and all to be cut down. 


Why? For how long? Nature has no 
ver beyond her everlasting, pregnant silence ; 
there she lives and moves and has her being, 
wordlessly provides an exemplar. 

“Some exemplar!’ scoffs the cynic, in- 
cing bluebells battered into the mud by 
mely storms, gold crocuses pecked to pieces 
parrows, young shoots nibbled by rabbits. 


True; all true and undeniable. Yet true and 
undeniable, too, those emotions created by the 
spring upsurging of beauty, by the hint, however 
evanescent, conveyed in colour or scent, of a 
divine intention, that has somehow been by- 
passed by man. 

Before the small, unassuming snowdrop, 
for instance, that knows without fuss or vanity 


How to distil such whiteness 
From sodden earth, 
modern man, after the first thrill, is apt to 


hurry his thoughts away, in an impulse to 
preserve his own self-respect and sense of 


importance. Closing his mind to all the intricate 
work in the heart of that undemanding flower, 
and still more to its implications, he blusters 


to himself, ‘‘What of it? I will make a 
machine—a glorious machine that I can under- 
stand and control !’’—and he rushes away to 
do it. 

Yet somehow the machine is no answer to 
the snowdrop; there is no communication 
between their two levels of existence. For one 
thing, by next spring the machine will be out 
of date, and an improved one will be necessary, 
whereas it is impossible to imagine any improve- 
ment in a snowdrop, and the only thing 
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that man has contributed to it is its perfect 
name. 

So the spring flowers go on confounding us 
with their annual sweet miracle, achieved not 
only perfectly but without encroachment on 
the rights of others; and when shall we be able 
to say as much for ourselves and our kind? 

“It is far back—far back behind our lives 
here—that the unity exists,’’ says Charles 
Morgan. Blind, insensitive or stubborn, we 
tend to deny that it exists at all. Yet nature 
points the way; and sometimes, whether we 
will or not, we catch a glimpse of the directions 
on that signpost, before again ‘‘ wall upon wall 
the gross flesh hems us in”’ from really— 


Knowing at last that violets in April, 
The wooded hills, the open fields express 
Something beyond the skill of hands to fashion 
Or to possess. 


What spring does is to make us startlingly 
aware of the undeveloped but nevertheless 
spiritual side of our natures. We go to bed one 
night, busy with cares and war-time problems; 
we pull up the black-out blind in the morning, 
and there, dazzling the window-panes, is an 
almond tree that has begun to open its tight 
buds at dawn, and is conducting its vearly 
pageant for its own delight. How long, too, it 
has worked, we marvel, for how brief a moment 
in the forefront of the year’s beauties. 

Its own delight. How brief a moment. 
Is that the clue, perhaps?—the fact that 
everything in nature works up to a moment of 
self-fulfilment, of perfection, and does not 





THE SPRING FLOWERS GO ON CON. 
FOUNDING US WITH THEIR ANNUAL 
SWEET MIRACLE 


dream of reward? We ourselves seem to have 
gone down a blind alley where exactly the 
opposite is the case. ‘‘No Exit,’’ as we now 
perceive, is written up at the other end of that 
alley; but, to get back into a place leading 
somewhere, we have all to turn round—and 
that means difficulty, confusion, the frightful 
clashes of war. 

Spring writes its miraculous signature to a 
message that we are mostly too busy, too tired 
or too indifferent to try to decode. Human 
minds will devote years of passionate attention 
to other sorts of codes, signals, scripts, as well 
as to anything coming under the heading of 
what Mr. James Agate has dubbed, so devas- 
tatingly, ‘‘ironmongery’’; they will explore 
untiringly anything that can be seen, heard, 
handled by the physical parts of man. but 
for this job of unravelling the inner meanings 
of the universe by always intending the mind 
(Newton’s phrase in explanation of his (1s- 
coveries), there seem to be few applica: ts 
except the philosophers and the poets. T! 
indeed, have been publishing abroad tl 
findings since the dawn of history; but then 
can always dismiss philosophers and poets 
unpractical people who write with an 
invisible to men of the world. It happens to 
the same ink, however, although necessai 
fainter—like a carbon copy on a typewrite! 
that is used by the architect of spring. 

Punctually, or (in England) unpunctua 
“our Sister the Spring ... blesses us w 
surprise.’’ Some day, perhaps, when we h 
got through a few more of our growing-pa 
she will b!ess us as well with our first real « 
to the Torquemada crossword of hun 
existence. Meanwhile, in the interests « 
wholesome humility, it may be as well 

‘ ; remember with the poets (in this case, Dore 
Cecr! Beaton Olland), that— 
“SPRING WRITES ITS MIRACULOUS SIGNATURE TO A MESSAGE THAT WE ARE 
MOSTLY TOO BUSY, TOO TIRED OR TOO INDIFFERENT TO TRY TO DECODE” 


Cities crash, East and West, 
Still floats the grebe’s frail nest, 
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A CHEERFUL SPIRIT <= A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


golfers, will have been sorry to read 

of the death of Mr. H. F. H. Cald- 
wel! known to everybody who ever met him as 
“Bi itie.”’ As he was 80 at the time of his death, 
it ught seem that ‘rather elderly’’ was 
em} iatically an euphemism, but that is not so; 
Bu: ie was a remarkable person and one of the 
mc remarkable things that he did was to come 
up » Cambridge, when he was hovering on 40. 
He -herefore came up four years after I had 
gor. down and I am not quite 80 yet. Why he 
suc enly decided to give up business and 
bec me an undergraduate at so mature an age 
In ver knew, or if I did I have forgotten; but 
not nany men would thus put the clock of their 
liv. back, resume after more than 20 years the 
sta’ s pupillaris, and make a success of it. 

Buftie was not a great golfer, but he was 
an old and experienced one, brought up in a 
so. d Scottish school, and at any rate he was 
goc . enough to play in the Cambridge side for 
thr > years and captain it in his last. That, 
ho 2ver, was the least part of his achievement. 
He »ecame one of the best known and best loved 
me in the University and no undergraduate 
pai y seemed complete without him. He had a 
per ianent juvenility of spirit which made it 
eas for him to get on with boys nearly young 
enc :gh to be his sons and that with no allow- 
ans made on either side. He had a really 
no! e flow of Scottish stories and Scottish songs 
an. he was always ready to tell the one or sing 
the other with a palpable and delightful enjoy- 
me it of his own humour. Many men can be 
happy in the company of their juniors and be 
very much at home there: but in these cases 
there is as a rule at least some recognition of 
the difference in age, some slight and affectionate 
deierence from the younger to the elder. To 
be an undergraduate among undergraduates, 
on terms of absolute equality, is another 
matter; it is what few of us, when we are some- 
thing over 30, to say nothing of 40, could “get 
away with’’ and Buftie made of his three years 
at Cambridge a triumphal progress. After- 
wards he showed once more his versatility 
and ability by establishing an extremely suc- 
cessful private school. The Scottish stories 
could still be extracted from him now and again, 
but he grew, as was no doubt becoming, a 
slightly more solemn and serious person. It 
had been that second blooming, that renewed 
springtime at Cambridge, which had been the 
best and I have little doubt that he thought 
so himself. I question whether any man ever 
spent three much happier years than he did as 
a middle-aged undergraduate. 

I always had a feeling that as a golfer 
Buftie had been born a little too late. He 
seemed to me to belong by rights to the genera- 
tion of golfers of whom we read in the minute 
books of anctent golf clubs. How perfectly at 
home he would have been with, the Scottish 
exiles who, having played their Saturday after- 
noon game on Blackheath, made merry at the 
Green Man over the nice turtle from Tobago, 
provided by one member and the bottles of 
wine which another had given to celebrate the 
birth of a young golfer or ‘‘golferess.’’ I can 
fancy him, too, after a game at Bruntsfield or 
Musselburgh, ‘‘when madness ruled the hour,’’ 
and some sedate lawyer offered one dozen of 
champagne to another, if he married within the 
year and a second ‘‘to the object (lovely, of 
course) of his affections.’’ I can think of no 
n in who would have more thoroughly enjoyed 
h aself, playing high jinks with Mr. Paulus 
J 
I 
t 
I 


ANY golfers of a now rather elderly 
N { generation, in particular Cambridge 


= 


ydell (in Guy Mannering) on a Saturday 
‘ht in a tavern in old Edinburgh. He had a 
e genius for, if I may so term it, a pawky, 
‘t-prandial revelry. 
That is an art which I should be sorry to 
‘was lost, but I have a notion that it was to 
found at its richest among old Scottish 
e (fers at the end of the eighteenth and the 
t ginning of the nineteenth centuries. Buftie 
| dit in perfection, and I can think of another 
{ mbridge Scot who came very near to him— 
in Low. John was, I will not say positively 
ate, but certainly not riotous. He revelled, 
t always with a certain discretion, in a jovial 


evening after a golf match and was ever ready 
to do his share. I have never heard a better 
after-dinner speaker for a company of friends 
and he struck exactly the happy mean between 
new stories and old ones; he certainly did not 
disdain ‘‘the old grouse in the gun room,’’ but 
he used it sparingly. He had no voice to speak 
of, but he was always ready on the right occasion 
to sing his one song, “ Flat-footed Jean,’’ and 
did so with an artistry that made up for any 
deficiency of voice. He himself remained 
entirely placid after dinner, but he had an 
intense enjoyment of the more vigorous antics 
of other people. In fact, he was the exact 
reverse of a wet blanket, since the fire of 
cheerfulness must needs burn a little more 
brightly when he was there to fan it ever so 
gently. 

This art of convivial revelry after golf, for 
it deserves the name of art, is by no means 
given to everyone and assuredly it was not 
given to me.. I am apt to grow sad when other 
people make too much noise, and I think that 
some do make too much noise. Everybody has 
his own particular bent in this direction. One 
of the most distinguished of surgeons for instance 
(I must be careful when I come to the realms 
of those still happily living) has the pleasantest 
taste in pyrotechnics. I can still remember the 
sensation of my legs flying up in the air, as 
there was a simultaneous explosion of fireworks 
under the seats running round the billiard room 
at the Rye Dormy House. To others billiard 
balls have an irresistible fascination. There is 


a clock in that room at Rye into which an 
ex-champion once quite placidly put all the 
pool balls. This can hardly have been good for 
its internal economy, and yet as far as I know its 
stout old heart has been ticking away steadily 
and accurately ever since. Billiard balls in 
more violent hands can be alarming but croquet 
balls are worse, and I have an agitating recol- 
lection of young naval officers taking full 
swings at croquet balls on a polished floor. I 
observed that one of them got a D.S.O. the other 
day for an act of great gallantry. I thought 
at the time that I had almost deserved one for 
getting out of the way of the croquet balls. 

It may seem incredible, but it is I am sure 
a fact, that after my first university match at 
Sandwich we of the two teams dined separately 
in the evening, each team at its own table at 
the Bell, and I have no recollection of any 
merry-making whatever. I think Jack Mytton 
might properly have said to us: ‘What 
damned slow fellows you must have been all 
your lives!’’ In the next year we gach went 
home our separate ways after Wimbiedon, but 
in my third year, again at Sandwich, we did 
dine together with a reasonable and proper 
conviviality as teams should do. As far as I 
know the most exigent of revellers has had no 
cause to complain from that day onwards. If 
ever I am at such a dinner again, and I live in 
hopes, I think I shall see the shade of Buftie 
looking on with a paternal smile. It might 
justly be said of him that he was the greatest 
undergraduate of them all. 


IN THE OLD SQUIRE’S DAY 


By GEORGE CROSS 


MUST confess that I have, particularly at 

the season of the year when the nuts are 

ripe and juicy, a predilection to vintage port 

. (more so now that it is unprocurable) and I 

am much in sympathy with Old Squire Berners 

of Woolverstone who, when the rector reminded 

him of the 92nd birthday of his oldest tenant, 

said: ‘‘ By gad, it is! I will send him a bottle 
of my best champagne.’’ 

‘“No,’’ said the rector. ‘‘ lam afraid cham- 
pagne might upset the old man, but a bottle 
of port would do him good.”’ 

Now the Squire would willingly have given 
his aged tenant a dozen bottles of champagne, 
but he grudged even one bottle of his favourite 
vintage port. He asked the parson, however, 
to ring the bell and told the footman he wished 
to see the housekeeper. When she arrived, he 
said :— 

“It is old Cobbold’s 92nd birthday to- 
day—send him a bowl of soup.”’ 


IN GOOD COMPANY 


This beloved old Squire, Jackey Berners, 
as he was always affectionately called, has been 
gathered to his fathers, and sleeps at the end of 
a long row in the churchyard in the middle of the 
park. They are not all Berners in those graves, 
as his forebear, Captain Berners, when he died, 
left instructions that he wished to be in good 
company, and that a space should be reserved 
on either side of him, one for the skipper of his 
yacht, and the other for his coachman. 

Jackey was a wealthy man, the freeholder 
of the greater part of Berners Street, London, 
as well as six thousand acres of Suffolk’s best 
land. He had spent little on himself and his will 
was proved for a million, or thereabouts. 

The State does not countenance this sort of 
thing, and nearly half that million had to be 
confiscated because Jackey dared to die, and, as 
is happening all over the country, the estate 
was put into the melting-pot. 

There are many stories of Jackey Berners, 
who was typical of the old squirearchy, and 
although he had his little failings, they seem 
to have endeared him the more to his hundreds 
of retainers and tenants. Truth to tell, Jackey 
was one of the hard-drinking, hard-riding, hard- 
swearing squires of bygone days. 

Each Christmas, he personally gave every 


cottager on the Home Farm an appropriate 
Christmas box. Towards the end, a Christmas 
slipped by, and he forgot all about the presents. 
An old cottager was heard to say: ‘‘ What a 
funny old man Squire be. He’ve clean forgot 
my baccy this year.’’ 

At ceremonial dinners at the Hall grace was 
always said after, as well as before, the meal, 
but it was said before the cloth was removed 
and the dessert and port were served. The 
Squire explained to strangers, with a twinkle 
in his eye, that the reason for this custom was 
that he might not be able to say grace with due 
solemnity later. 


POOR OLD FOOL 


Old Nat, a farm labourer, was acting as a 
stop when the Squire and his friends were 
shooting the park coverts one day and, as is the 
habit of his kind, Nat looked upon this as a 
beano and not a serious job of work. Instead 
of tap-tap-tapping with his stick on a tree 
to keep the birds in the wood, he was sitting 
on his haunches enjoying a quiet smoke. The 
Squire, who happened to be the walking gun 
that drive, came along and spotted him. 

“Stand up and tap, man! What the hell 
do you think is the good of sitting there, letting 
the blasted birds run out? Tap, man, tap! ”’ 

The Squire walked slowly on with his dog 
at heel, Nat tapping furiously the while. When 
he had gone a dozen paces, the Squire looked 
round and shouted: ‘‘I know what you are 
saying to yourself—‘ Poor old fool, he’s getting 
past it; he hardly knows what he is talking 
about.’”’ 

‘““ And so I were,’’ said Old Nat when he 
told the tale at the lunch provided for the 
beaters. 

The Squire’s dog, a most sagacious animal, 
was his master’s constant companion. Whena 
guest was leaving after a shoot, the Squire would 
point to him and say to the dog : “ Go and get 
Mr. So-and-So’s hat.’’ The dog would smell him, 
run off and always return with the correct hat. 

After his master’s death the dog was with 
difficulty induced to go out with the guns. 
After picking up the first bird he was sent to 
retrieve, he ran straight back to the Hall, 
the bird in his mouth, and took it to the chair 
which his master had always occupied. 
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SPRING 
MEMORIES 


By F. TENNISON LITTLE 


“yY OW that spring is here again, not even 
the exigencies of war can prevent an 
ache in many a heart for the remem- 
bered joys of a fishing holiday—be 

it in Scotland or on the Irish waters. 

Many of my happiest memories are centred 
on the limestone lakes in the west of Ireland. 
On these lakes a six-pound trout is considered 
a ‘“‘decent’’ catch but nothing out of the way. 
An eight-pounder is no nine days’ wonder, and 
there are tales of trout weighing from ten to 
twenty pounds, although as far as I know only 
a few over sixteen pounds have ever been 
caught. 

On the Upper Lough—as I shall call 
one piece of water—there is a story of an old 
man who alone in his boat one evening played 
a fish until the small hours and at last managed 
to put the net under him. But alas! the fish 
was so large that he lay across the net and 
could not be induced to enter—much to the 
old man’s chagrin. When the head was in the 
net, the tail was out—and vice versa—until 
finally thecast broke,and as the old man described 
it afterwards : ‘“‘ There lay the great fish on the 
top of the water and me watching him, and in 
troth me heart was broke with the cast.”’ 

As a result of this disappointment he 
went straight home and took to his bed in 
the broad daylight; nor did he get up to take 
a bite of food or speak to a soul for three days. 

Good though the fishing undoubtedly is on 
the lakes, it must be owned that it is not for 
this alone that one looks back with longing to 
previous visits. Memories of the countryside 

the grape-blue hills, the green-pocket-hand- 
kerchief fields, the laced grey walls of 
Connemara—all these come back to the mind, 
with, one hopes, a promise for the future of 
loveliness still existing and unviolated. 

What pleasant days were spent under those 
quiet skies ! How good it was after an excellent 
breakfast to be rowed tranquilly over the shining 
water of the Lough and round the little creeks 
and bays—be it dry fly, wet fly or dapping— 
that gave the entry to this western paradise. 

All around was beauty: woods full of 
primroses and bluebells sloping down to the 
water’s edge; little islands where the wild 
birds nested among the rocks, and larger islands 
where it was delightful to land for a picnic 
lunch or to laze away the afternoon if so 
inclined. It was necessary, however, always 
to keep a keen eye on the weather, for some of 
these lakes are known as draughty waters 


A LAKESIDE COTTAGE. 
WITH HOPE FOR FUTURE LOVELINESS ” 
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AN OLD ABBEY IN THE IRISH LAKE COUNTRY 
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INISHMORE 
Trout of 20 lb. are said to have been caught 
in the limestone lakes of West Ireland 





“MEMORIES OF THE COUNTRYSIDE COME BACK 


where a storm may blow up in the twink! ing 
of an eye often making it impossible to reach 
the mainland again for many hours. 

I remember two brothers who lived on an 
island on the Upper Lough. Jimmy and John 
Michael knew every inch of the lake as a man 
would know his own field, and in consequence 
they were in much demand as gillies in the 
mayfly season. Even when the season was 
well over and the fish hard to find by all 
legitimate means, a hint to John Michael that a 
fish was needed to send to English friends was 
all that was necessary. Invariably next morn- 
ing he would appear at the hall-door and would 
nonchalantly proffer you the very monster (you 
were sure) which had so persistently eluded your 
line the previous week. 

It was Jimmy, however, who provided the 
district with the greatest distraction of the 
century—the famous. water-bicycle. Being 
the younger brother he found that it fell to 
his lot to take the heavy boat over to the 
mainland more often than was pleasurable. To 
take the boat out for business purposes was 
obviously a necessity, but to be forced to row 
a long two miles to meet his friends in Bally- 
togher village was, he felt, too much to be 
endured. 

Accordingly, much as the Argus was 
fashioned on the far Ionian shores, the woods 
of Ballyfin echoed to the sound of Jimmy’s 
hammer as the water-bicycle took shape and 
was finally launched on the Lough, to the great 
amazement of all the beholders. 

For some time all went well with the 
machine and its inventor, and Jimmy ranged 
the lake in search of ‘‘ divarsion’’ unchecked by 
wind or wave. But unfortunately one day the 
“draught”? caught him amidships and upset 
him ignominously in home waters—luckily near 
the shore. 

This ended the brief and startling career 
of the water-bicycle, for Jimmy’s mother-— 
a very autocratic old lady—sternly forbad its 
further use. In spite of this its’ fame stl] 
survives, and the exact spot of the accident ‘s 
often pointed out to visitors as a local sigh’. 

Last time I saw the brothers I asked the: 
how Jimmy had managed to make the thi! 
unaided. 

“‘ Arrah, he just took the idea,’’ said John 
Michael, and when I remembered that Jimm 
has very efficiently built his own house, bo 
and cart, I felt my question to have been 1 
silly one. 

Jimmy himself dismissed his invention ve 
lightly : 

“Sure it was aisy enough. I made it c 
of an old bicycle and a few sthicks, and I’d 
using it now only be reason me mother to 
some dislike to the machine.” 

“‘Wasn’t it upset in the lake ye were?’ 
interrupted John Michael with brotherly frat 
ness. 

“Upset is it?’—said Jimmy blandly 
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«not at all. I might have had 
some trouble with it beyond the 
shore one day, but, sure, it’s so 
jong ago I misremember rightly, 
and that’s a fact.’’ 
It is my greatest regret that 
| never enjoyed the sight of 
Jimn y—preferably in his neat, 
blue sunday suit and bowler 
hat— traversing the lake on his 
water-bicycle. Even the local 
and egendary appearances of 
St. Columbkill’s black pig 
wree ned in blue flames cannot 
sure ‘have presented a stranger 
spec icle ! 
Vhen meeting different 
boat 1en on the lakes it is well 
tob prepared for some of their 
idios ncrasies. One will row 
you ip and down all day and 
neve’ speak a word unless 
dire -ly addressed. Another 
will acquaint you in half an 
hou. with the complete history 
of t e district since the days of 
Strc gbow. 
‘ommy Keeny is a strong 
beli ver in the fairies and witchcraft, and, 
sho. d a hare cross his path or a red-haired 
wor 1n meet him on his way to the lake, he 
will mmediately go home to bed for the rest of 
the ay, and neither entreaty nor Saxon silver 
will ure him from this refuge. 
johnny the North—so called because he 
was Dorn in Ulster—catches eels for the market 
in hs spare moments. I once went with some 
friends to visit him in his camp beside a small 
and eelful lake. 
Chere, with true courtesy, he insisted on 
skinning two fat eels for tea. But although 


PREPARING FOR A DAY ON THE LOUGH 


the frying-pan was perilously near and waiting 
to receive them for our delectation we managed 
politely to avoid the final issue. Even when 
fishing with Johnny far from his own territory, 
there is always a fear that should the sandwiches 
prove disappointing he will mysteriously produce 
his frying-pan and an eel or two and generously 
invite you to share the feast—but although 
many nice things are said about eels I have never 
yet been bold enough to put them to the test. 
In these days of blitz and battle it is strange 
to look back on these far-off peaceful pleasures, 
and I often wonder when again I shall pursue 


THE WAY OF A BUD 


r HE branches of the willow at this time of year have 


each become, as Housman wrote, ‘“‘a waving silver- 
tufted wand”; these photographs trace the develop- 
ment of the blossom of the male tree from its first 
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the nimble grasshopper through 
the dewy Mayo fields before set- 
ting off ona long day’s dapping. 

Nothing is sweeter to look 
back on now than the satisfac- 
tion of a day spent like this in the 
open air and sunshine; moving at 
will from bay to bay, listening to 
the boatman’s tales and soothed 
by the creaking rhythm of the 
oars. As we pass the bog banks 
the water beneath us is golden 
brown and dappled with light; 
farther on over the grey stones 
of the inlet there is the sharp 
excitement as a fish is played and 
landed—then all is_ stillness 
again. 

And so, at last we turn the 
boat for home as the sun is sink- 
ing and the lake birds are setting 
up their evening clamour. Above 
our heads the snipe is drumming 
and on the hillside the curlews 
whistle eerily through the twi- 
light ! We glide softly past the 
little green islands. On Inishbeg 
the bats are squeaking and dart- 

ing about the ruined chapel, and, as we pass by 
Inishmore Jacky Flannigan’s grey ass comes 
down to the water’s edge to bray a resounding 
“Good-night”’ to his cousin on the mainland. 

Then as sound and vision gradually fade 
away we beach the boat. 

John Michael ships the oars and slips the 
‘‘rollicks’’ into his pocket. We collect the day’s 
catch from the bottom of the boat and loaded 
with this and our rods and nets climb the hill 
to the house, to relax contentedly round a 
blazing turf fire and discuss the merits of the 
day and the possibilities of the morrow. 


emergence from the twig to the moment when its outer shell 
bursts open and falls off, brittle as dry paper. The last picture 
shows the spray silver-tufted, what English country people have 
long called ‘‘palm,’’ since in this northern land it takes the 
place of true palm in churches on the Sunday before Easter. 
\mericans call their glaucous willows, ‘“‘ pussy-willows,’’ and 
that name is being used here for our goat willow by some 
people instead of the older palm with its interesting associations. 
In the state shown in the fifth photograph, palm will last long 
in vases without water : if water is given it goes on to blossom, 
and the silver tufts become golden with dusty pollen and fragrant 
with a lovely odour like that of blossoming lime. 
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HALL BARN, 


THE HOME OF MAJOR- 
GENERAL THE HON. E. F. 
LAWSON 

Grove, originally laid out by 


Waller, after 1651, are the 
England of the Versailles 


The garden and 


the poet Edmund 


earliest example in 
style. His grandson and John Aislabie, of South 
Sea Bubble fame, made additions 1713-30. 

‘Y ALLER’S five years of exile ended 
in 1651. He had had the company 
of John Evelyn—one of the first 
enthusiasts for gardens and archi- 

in Italy; and in Paris the society of 

“distinguished for their wealth and 

talents.’ Before his death in 1687 he had 

built Hall Barn and laid out the 80 acres 
of stately gardens which, described as already 
mature in 1724, are thus proved to be one of 
the earliest, probably the first, of the great 
formal layouts in this country inspired by 

Versailles. They are certainly the most 

perfectly preserved of their epoch. Their 

beauty was much enhanced by embellish- 
ments made about 1720 by the poet’s grandson 
and the latter’s step-father John Aislabie, 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. How little the 

gardens have changed since then can be seen 

by comparing the engravings made soon after- 
wards (Figs. 2 and 4) with the same views 
to-day (Figs. 1 and 3). Strange to say, this 
unique importance of Hall Barn in English 
garden history has not hitherto been clearly 
recognised. No less interesting is the position 
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Colin Campbell’s “Great 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE—II 


1.—_THE BROAD WALK FROM THE 


LAKE ON 


thereby established for its creator. To 
Edmund Waller’s reputation as a poet and 
politician must now be added the distinction 
of a pioneer in the great English art of 
landscape: the forerunner of Pope and 


2.—THE SAME VIEW 200 YEARS AGO 
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GROVE TO THE 


THE LEFT 


HOUSE, WITH THE 


Shenstone, Capability Brown and Repton. 

Landscape and poetry were to become 
intimately linked in the eighteenth century. 
Pope and Shenstone both laid out celebrated 
gardens, Thomson and Gray inspired many 


Room” at the head of the lake has gone, and the solitary lime at the end of the walk in Fig. 1 alone surv: * 


of the belt of trees originally screening the house 








3.—(Above) ONE OF THE MAG- 
NIFICENT OLD YEW HEDGES 
PLANTED BY WALLER 250 
YEARS AGO 
From the south front of the house, 
looking S.W. down the lake towards 
the Grove 


4.—(Right) THE SAME VIEW IN 
1740 
In the centre the Broad Walk and. 
on the left, the lower end of the 
upper lake 


5.—(Below) ACROSS THE LAKE 
FROM PIGEON HOUSE MEADOW 


The site of the upper lake is beyond 

the lime tree in the centre; that of 

the Great Room marked by the arched 
building on the left 
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6.—THE TEMPLE OF VENUS, THE CENTRE OF THE GROVE 





7.—QUEEN ANNE’S WALK, FROM THE TEMPLE OF VENUS 


more. Before 1700 poetic descriptions of landscape in the 
pictorial sense had been rare, the earliest (1632) being 
Milton’s celebrated passage in L’Allegro, and Denham’s 
Cooper’s Hill (1640). None of Waller’s best-known verse 
shows any appreciation of scenery, though he was always 
fond of flowers. But it was written before he had travelled 
with Evelyn. Doubly significant, therefore, is a pass: ge 
written in 1661, which the encyclopedic knowledge of 
the late B. Sprague Allen (Tides in English Taste, Harva-d, 
1937) declared to be ‘“‘the earliest poem in praise of t ie 
layout of a garden.’”’ It occurs in Waller’s panegyric, » 
St. James’s Park as lately improved by His Majesty : 

For future shade, young trees upon the banks 

Of the new stream appear in even ranks... . 

Near this, my Muse, what more delights her, sees 

A living gallery of aged trees; .. . 

In such gree palaces the first kings reigned, 

Slept in their shades, and angels entertained ; 

With such old counsellors they did advise 

And by frequenting sacred Groves grew wise. 

Free from the impediment of Light and Noise, 

Man thus retired his nobler thoughts employs 
The whole of this passage might have been written >f 
Hall Barn. Indeed, we can now see that, in all probabili ,, 
it was, in the sense that for ten years Waller had, in fa t 
been employing ‘“‘his nobler thoughts” in retirement at 
Hall Barn in creating “sacred groves’”’ and planting rar <s 
of young trees on the banks of new streams. He cold 
write as he did of Charles II’s immature undertaking 
because, as there is reason to believe, he had been doing t 1e 
same himself since 1651. Incidentally the lines establish 
the nature of his approach to gardening : it was romantic 
and _ historical—“in such green palaces the first kings 
reigned ’’—not picturesque. 

This is borne out by his actual layout at Hall Barn. 
By later pictorial standards a defect of the design is the 
lack of relationship between the parts and of the whole to 
the house. The garden layouts are scarcely seen from the 
house, which lies back obliquely, and is shown by Fig. 2 
to have been screened from them by the row of trees to 
the right of the temple at the head of the lake, a row of 
which the solitary lime in Fig. 1 is the sole survivor. Nor 
was the existence of the Grove beyond the lake pictorially 
expressed—the distant diagonal alley in Fig. 4 leading up 
to the Temple of Venus (Fig. 6), was inadequate. But Waller 
did not envisage a landscape; light and noise were impedi- 
ments to noble thoughts; he sought orderly retirement. 
The “serpentine line” of Hogarth and Brown had, of course, 
not been invented; every line here is straight, though the 
admired quality of romantic intricacy is produced by their 
intersection at unexpected angles. 

The layout consists of four parts. From the south 
front of the house (the present south front was added 
after 1832 by Sir Gore Ouseley in front of Waller’s) two 
lawns slope diagonally. That to the south-east, enclosed 
by trees and lofty verdure hedges of mixed evergreens 
(Fig. 8), originally contained the upper of the two formal 
lakes: the lower end of it is seen on the left of Fig. 4. 
The water was piped down into the broad oblong canal 
that stretches south-west (Figs. 2 and 3). At the nearer 
end of this, below the house, was later built the 
Temple known as ‘“‘the Great Room,” seen in Fig. 2, from 
Colin Campbell’s design. This was burnt in the nineteenth 
century, its place being taken by a smaller, inferior, 
structure. At the farther end the small pedimented 
temple seen in the engraving (Fig. 4) is still in existence 
(Fig. 3). From the house a broad terrace walk runs parallel 
to the main lake and above it (Figs. 1, 2 and 4). 

At the south-west end of the lake and covering 4 
roughly rectangular area, the Grove clothes the origin 
valley of the little stream which was dammed up to for 
the two pieces of water. It is intersected by a maze : 
straight walks edged with clipped laurel hedges beneat 
magnificent trees, predominantly beech. Some follow t! 
higher ground on either side of the valley (page 605 
others, such as Queen Anne’s Walk (Fig. 7) cut dramaticall 
across it. In the bottom are the remains of a massi\ ° 
grotto. The key of the layout is the exquisite Temple 
Venus (Fig. 6), on the highest point of the south side of t 
valley, from which the principal walks radiate, one 
them on the axis of the obelisk at the farthest point of t 
Grove (illustrated last week), from which depart a syste 
of vistas across the park. 

How much of all this is due to Edmund Waller, 2 
how much to his successors is suggested by an admira 
description of a visit made in August, 1724, by L' 
Percival (Egmont MSS. printed by the Hon. Mrs. Eve 











Cecil, A History of Gardening in England). 


“ Friday morning left Becconsfield; we went 
half a mile out of our way to see Hall Barn, Mr. 
\Valler’s house—a London Box if I may so call a 
house Of 7 windows every way. He was gone 
, hunting, so we did uot go into the house, which 
prom ed nothing extraordinary, but we spent a 
full hour and half in viewing the gardens, which you 
will t:ink are fine, when I tell you they put us in 
mind of those at Versailles. He has 80 acres in 
garde 1 and wood, but the last is so managed as 
justl, to be counted part of the former. From the 
perte Te you have terraces and gravelled walks 
that cad up to and quite thio’ the wood, in which 
seve’ 1 lesser ones cross the principal one, of 
diffe ent breadths, but all well gravelled and for 
the ost part green sodded on the sides. The 
woo. consists of tall beech trees and thick under- 
woo at least 30 foot high. The narrow winding 
walk and paths cut in it are innumerable; a 
won n in full health cannot walk them all, for 
whic reason my wife was carry’d in a Windsor 
chai like those at Versailles, by which means she 
lost thing worth seeing. The walks are termin- 
atec Dy Ha-hah’s, over which you see a fine country 
aud ‘ariety of prospects every time you come to the 
extr mity of the close winding walks that shut out 
the un. Versailles has indeed the advantage in 
four ains, for there is not,one in all this garden; 
but here are two very noble pieces of water full 
of f h, and handsomely planted and terraced on 
the des. In one part of the wood, and iu a deep 
bott m, is a place to which one descends with 
hor: ur, for it seems the residence of some draggon; 
but here shines a gleam of light thro’ the high wood 
tha‘. surrounds and shades it, which recovers the 
spir. s, and makes you sensible a draggon would 
seek some place still more retired. This place 
ma; be call’d the Temple of Pan or Silvanus, 
con sting of several apartments, arches, corri- 
dore., &c., composed of high thriving ews cut very 
artfully. In the centre of the inner circle or court, 
if I may call it so, stands the figure of a guilt satyr 
on a stone pedestal. . . . I pass over the bowling- 
green, and large plautations about the house, which 
are but young, but I must not forget a bench or seat 
of the famous Edmond Walle1’s the Poet, which 
is so reverenced that, old as it is, it is never to be 
removed, but constantly repaired, like Sir Francis 
Drake’s ship. The present Waller is his grandson. 
\ll this fine Improvement is made by himself 
or Aisleby, his father-in-law, who had this house 
and the lands about it, in right of his wif2’s joynture, 
but gave it up in the South Sea year to his Son-in- 
law. There is a great deal more still to be done, 
which will cost a prodigious sum, but this gentleman 
by marriage, South Sea and his Paternal Estate 
is able) to do what he pleases.”’ 


Evidently neither the Temple of Venus, 
which now contains a cupid in place of the 
satyr originally presiding at this point, nor 
the “Great Room” was built. The decora- 
tion of the little domed Temple, comprises 
a beautifully executed entablature of ox 
skulls and festoons, and a frieze of dancing 
cupids carrying vinetrails round the under- 
side of the dome. The modelling has the 
baroque assurance of Italian work, probably 
by Artari and Bagutti, and recalls that of 
the saloon at Houghton by Colin Campbell, 
to whom the temple can be ascribed. Camp- 
bell definitely designed the Great - Room, 
which is illustrated in Vitruvius Britannicus, 
Vol. 3, and is stated to have been built in 
1724. It consisted in a main room 45 ft. by 
30 ft., flanked by smaller ones 18 ft. by 12 ft., 
and had “a handsome semicircular arched 
doorway with rustic pillars between two 
windows’’; three statues are described as 
surmounting the parapet. Mrs. Boscawen, 
in 1748, who was much taken with Hall 
Barn (“‘a prospect rather riante than exten- 
sive”’), says that the interior was more ornate 
than she ever saw, and that “‘it is joined to 
tt house by a corridor and the family 
iys dine there in summer.” 

The west side of the main lake, where 
\s. Lawson has naturalised sheets of 
di ‘odils (Fig. 5), is known as Pigeon House 
M dow. Along the west side of it runs a vast 
yi v hedge (Fig. 12), divided by a little 
G hick temple (Fig. 11), both of which are 
In icated on the left of the engraving (Fig. 2). 
_an’s shears have annually passed over 
ti surface of the ever-growing yew hedge,” 
W ote Avray Tipping 35 years ago, “but 
tl _y have failed to keep the lines straight. 
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8.—A HEDGE OF VERDURE ENCLOSING THE SITE OF THE UPPER LAKE 


(A view from a spot between the urns in Fig. 4) 





9—THE LADIES’ 





10.—THE DOME OF THE TEMPLE OF VENUS 
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11, 12—SURREALISM IN TOPIARY 








The superb old yew hedge, divided by this little Gothick temple, forms the west side of Pigeon House Meadow and is visible on the left of | ig. 2 


There is a wall of greenery, no doubt, but 
of no Palladian reserve and severity. The 
living force has pushed out buttresses here 
and shot up a pinnacle there.” A similar 
rampart curves down from the house to the 
Great Room (Fig. 3). Planted no doubt by 
Waller just under 300 years ago, these 
hedges are the most magnificent and authen- 
tically dated of their kind, equalled only by 
the famous example at Holme Lacy, Here- 
fordshire. They are also, perhaps, symbolic 
of Waller’s gardens at Hall Barn as a whole, 
which represent a first transitional phase 
from the old formal artifice of the enclosed 


Stuart garden towards the romantic 
naturalism of the eighteenth century. 

Lord Percival’s references to ‘‘Aisleby”’ 
are explained by his evidently using the 
terms son- and father-in-law in their earlier 
sense of “step-son”’ and father. The widow 
of Stephen Waller, the poet’s second son, 
who died in 1707, née Judith Vernon, married 
secondly, in 1713, John Aislabie, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer involved in the 
South Sea Bubble scandal. In 1721 Aislabie 
was stripped of his corrupt gains but was 
allowed to retain personal property acquired 
before 1718, which would have comprised 


his interest in Hall Barn through his wife. 
However, he now renounced any claim he 
might have on the property, which duly 
passed to Stephen Waller’s son Harry. The 
internal evidence confirms the tradition that 
the embellishments to the layout are due 
to him. But the fact that Aislabie, after his 
retirement, created the great formal wood- 
and-water layout at Studley Royal, in 
which many of the ideas of Hall Barn are 
developed, shows that he was himself a 
devotee of garden design and, as such, may 
well have contributed some of the later 
features here. 


CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 





TYRANT OF THE WOODLAND 


HIE sparrow-hawk is the tyrant of the 
woodland, and there he reigns supreme, 
his only rival the gamekeeper. All 
else cowers before his dash and daring. 

At his coming even rogues like the jay take 

rapid cover, and from the protection of the 


“AT HIS COMING EVEN ROGUES LIKE THE JAY TAKE 


Written and Illustrated by G. K. YEATES 


thick hazel scrub scold the disturber of 
their peace. Yet this bird which holds in 
fee our woods and copses is to many little 
more than a fleeting shape, for the sparrow- 
hawk does not believe in lingering within the 
sight of man, and there are few, if any, of our 





RAPID COVER” 


larger birds which are more difficult to see 
well. Most people see him only as he swishes 
over a hedge at his hunting or flashes through 
the oaks and firs of his native woodland, 
but to see him quietly perched in the open is 
a thing which falls to few. 

For myself I must confess that only at the 
nest have I ever seen the sparrow-hawk with 
ease and satisfaction. And here what a trans- 
formation! Those who have seen it only in 
rapid retreat often imagine the sparrow-hawk 
is a craven, shy bird. Up to a point it is wary 
(the keeper’s gun has taught it to put no trust 
in man), but craven is a gross libel. At then ist 
its true character of indomitable boldness 1s 
clearly revealed. Indeed, I know no species 
more courageous or more disdainful of 1.10 
when the safety of its eggs or chicks is 1 
question. 

For instance, at the eyrie which I ‘h 
recently worked the difficulty was not 
get the bird to the nest but to keep her 
She habitually returned while I was climbin 
up to the hide, and I frequently had to | 1 
the camera up with her sitting in front of 1 °. 
Of my exposed face thrust through the top of 
the hide she took no notice—except to chat °*f 
angrily. Nor could a friend on the ground ‘0 
any better. The waving of arms at her appro: *h 
deterred her not one whit. When the ch s 
were hatched her fury knew no bounds « ! 
although she never attacked me, she ver l 
her spleen at frequent intervals upon the gle / 
eye of my lens, hitting the top of the hide \ 
her talons as she sped past. Without ques 


oo 


“ etOQ = 


she was the boldest bird I have ever ph’ : 


graphed. Nor apparently is such behav: 
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exceptional, for another which I “ hided ’’ some years ago was 
of a very similar disposition. 
My periods of observation began in the incubation stage. 
She had five eggs in her typically flat-built eyrie, and the 
duty of hatching them seemed entirely the hen’s. Indeed, 
unti! the hatch I saw no sign of the cock, so much so that I 
begen to have fears about his survival.” Only the hen ap- 
pea cd. What a great sight it is to see a sparrow-hawk return 
toler nest! There is no hesitation and no indecision. She 
con 2s in at top speed and hits the nest with a resounding crack 
tha is almost starting. Standing there above her eggs, her 
fine barred breast to the hide, her long thin yellow legs gripping 
the nest and her lemon yellow eyes glaring at the hide, she is 
the very spirit of wildness. If the sparrow-hawk is an outlaw, 
hat d by many for its depredations among small birds, to me 
it | 1s always given inspiration in its great courage and dash and 
e wildness which it suggests. But then I ama hunter myself 
therefore perhaps more tolerant of this hawk’s ways. 
In due course, when the eyrie was smothered in the fine white 
1 feathers of the brooding bird, the eggs hatched into five 
’ white chicks. The cock now began to appear—though 
rarely at the nest. In the early stages the hen seems 
msible for brooding, the cock for catching the food. The 
nsing of this, however, remains the task of the hen, for 
ys during my sessions the cock called her off the nest. 
is call she left, returning a few moments later with the food, 
h she then tore up into small pieces and distributed among 
ffspring. At such times it is impossible not to be impressed 
he contrast between the hen’s ruthless tearing up of the 
and the gentleness with which she offers the carved 
ions to the chicks and, too, by the care she shows to dis- 
ite it evenly. During this operation the young prance 
excitement and squeak continuously. 
Fledging takes between three weeks and a month. After 
22 lays my chicks were well developed and all save one had 
los most of their baby down, except for the small flecks of it 
wh ch all young raptors retain. At this age they were very 
act ve and ‘‘branching’’—taking trial flights across the nest 
wit. much wing-exercising and not infrequently venturing on 
to the fir branches around, often flying quite a little distance. 
The atmosphere in the nest was one of impatience. Every now 
ani then I could see a chick stretch its leg—holding it straight 
out and then clenching its talons—what a grip! Yet the female’s 
return was the sign for a general scramble back to the eyrie 
and in a trice she was surrounded and buffeted by her squeaking 
and impatient offspring. I was surprised to find the chicks so 
good-natured about their food (there was little quarrelling) 
and also to see that even at this advanced age the hen let 
them feed themselves for only a short time. After a few moments 


she would seize the prey (usually blue tit) and herself share it . 


out among the chicks which, after the meal, forthwith scattered 
from the nest on those excursions into the unknown which 
eventually trained them to become free and independent 
members of their species. 
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By L. HUGH 


E always associate spring with the 

birth of new life; bulbs pierce the 

soil with sharp green leaves, gnarled 

fruit trees blossom as in youth and 
butterflies are born. It seems that the Greeks 
were wise, therefore, when they chose as their 
symbol of immortality a butterfly ascending to 
heaven from the human body. 

Some of us look forward to the reappear- 
ance of the butterflies in the countryside as 
much as others long to see flowers in their 
herbaceous borders again. The first is a thing 
of vivid moving life; the other has a more static 








COMMA, MORE RAGGED THAN A 
BEGGAR MAID 


THE SMALL COPPER APPEARS 
LATE IN APRIL 
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beauty that needs the zephyr to bring it 
animation. But both have one thing in 
common; they respond to the sun and cannot 
reach perfect maturity without it. 

In country lanes the orange-tip will 
soon dally among the wild flowers—the flicker 
of white and orange suddenly vanishing as it 
alights. Hidden on a head of wild parsley, 
its mottled green and white underwings 
blend perfectly with the colour scheme of 
the umbel. The female is drab compared to 
the male, with his gaudy orange tips, and 
you might even mistake her for a common 
cabbage white unless you knew the secret of 
her patterned underside. 


When the south wind sounds its clarion 
call to awake, the brimstone crawls from a 
clump of ivy on wall or tree-stump. The 
retreat has served its purpose; a _ curled 
evergreen leaf has sheltered this butterfly 
through eight months of snow, storm and 
rain. Maybe it was this ‘“ butter coloured 
fly ’’ appearing in the month of butter, which 
gave the race of papillon their English 
name. 

The autumn buds of the ivy nourished 
caterpillars of the holly blue; fromthe chrysalis 
will very shortly emerge the small insect 
whose unfurled wings might be credited with 
pigment from the skies. He is a civilised 
park and garden butterfly. But the small 
copper, which appears late in April, darts 
about over the short grass of the open 
heath and moorland, his swarthy brown 
colouring, with glints of metallic copper 
reminiscent of a gipsy. It seems a pity 
that they are not seen together. 

In the woods the first fritillaries will 
soon be appearing again—already the 
speckled woods are playing hide-and-seek 
between the tree trunks and in and out of 
the sunlit patches in the ridings. But who 
are these worn and battered “ghosts” of 
butterfles we see among the throng of 
spring? A peacock, with ‘‘eyes’’ dim and 
discoloured, a tortoiseshell, pale and faded, 
a comma with its deckle-edged wings more 
ragged than the poorest beggar maid. 

They are not seeing life for the first 
time, these survivors of another season. 
They were born last summer and tasted the 
nectar of the purple buddleia and the 
Michaelmas daisies until the coma of hiber- 
nation ended their feasting. And now fora 
brief spell they join in the revel of spring. 

But all is not fun and games. There is 
work to be done, at least by the “ ladies.”’ 
They must set about depositing their egg 
clusters, and to find the correct bush or tree 
must sometimes be a vexing business! 


SOON THE ORANGE-TIP WILL DALLY 


AMONG WILD FLOWERS 
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THE HOLLY BLUE MIGHT BE CREI TED 
WITH PIGMENT FROM THE SK ES 











—PEACOCK COME OUT FROM 
HIBERNATION 








A BRIMSTONE AMONG THE 
BLUEBELLS 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FUTURE OF 
BISHOPS’ PALACES 


\IR,—In your interesting article in 
, 9 Country LiFe of March 13, the 
suggestion is made that some of the 

shops’ palaces might serve as 

‘ocal cultural centres,’’ where liter- 

y, artistic and social activities might 

» enccuraged by the provision of 

icilities, including ‘‘ possibly a small 

yncert room.” Why “pcssibly’’? 
thy ‘‘a small room’’? Surely the 
reat and growing musical activities 

the countryside demand a hall—as 
rge as possible. The music competi- 
on festivals, the rural rousic schools, 
1e C.E.M.A. “Travellers ’’ represent 
great and growing demand for good 

,usic, which is too often checked by 

1e want of a hall which can hold 

erformers and audiences. Music of 
1e kind provided by these movements 

s of inestimable value in drawing 
eople of all sorts together and giving 
nem pleasure of the highest sort. 
‘he worth of music has always been 
ecognised by the churches, in whose 
ervices it plays a vital part. To 
2nore these facts when planning for 
he future of the palaces would be te 
uin a great opportunity.— BARBARA 
STEPHEN, Hale, Fordingbridge, Hamp- 
hive. 


THE NEW FOREST PONIES 
Fyom Lady Kitty Ritson. 


31r,—Unfortunately, I do not often 
see CounTRY LirFg, but I have just 
seen it, and I feel that I must say how 
strongly I support Mr. Summerhays 
upon the subject of New Forest 
ponies (March 6). 

I think that both Lord North- 
brook and Major Jarvis fail to see 
the wood for the trees. I can assure 
them that to many people (both 
English and foreigners) the native 
ponies of England are one of the most 
delightful features. If there were any 
serious idea of destroying the breed, 
there would in the course of a few 
days be such an outcry that no 
Government would dare carry through 
the project. 

I get rather tired of ‘‘a total 
war effort’? being made the excuse 
for every vandalistic idea. We might, 
for instance, substitute ponies for 
our vanishing basic ration of petrol, 
and use them as transport. 

I wonder if either of these gentle- 
men reads the foreign press carefully ? 
If so, they might realise, that every 
little item is capitalised and turns into 
something like this: ‘‘England’s 
historic breed of ponies to be 
slaughtered. People clamouring for 


THE EARTH STAR ON 
ITS FEET 


(See letter “A Strange Fungus’’) 








horseflesh. Horseflesh selling at five 
shillings a pound. Scenes of butchery,” 
etc., etc., and so on. 

There has long been a small 
section of selfish motorists who 
wanted the ponies destroyed because 
they interfered with ‘“‘road-hogging.”’ 
This is the same spirit—the same dish 
disguised with a patriotic sauce. 

The average Englishman becomes 
quite unaccountably “‘beserk”’ if his 
dogs cr his horses are threatened, and 
this idea “of destroying an essential 
part of ancient England would soon 
stir him up.—KuiTtTy Ritson, Fritten- 
den, Fairmile Avenue, Cobham, Surrey. 


Sir,—It is easy to suggest that the 
New Forest ponies should be sup- 
pressed—the world is just now too 
concerned with annihilations! These 
excellent little ponies, however, prob- 
ably not altogether improved by 
crossing with what are commonly 
regarded as bigher-grade horses, will 
dovbtless occupy the New Forest 
long after the present generation of 
human beings is forgotten. 

My slight acquaintance with them 
began about 1889, when my father, 
moving to a farm of some 460 acres 
near Romsey, bought two geldings 
and a filly. If any ponies could work 
much harder or faster for long hours 
over many years, they would be worth 
going far to see. Ridden, including 
many an exhilarating bareback gallop 
in the long pastures, in governess car, 
in pair, or in milk cart, these ponies 
did wonderful work, well and willingly, 
though they never altogether lost the 
spot of obstinacy and desire for 
freedom naturally acquired on their 
native habitat. 

Alas! Those three ponies have 
gone the way of their forbears, the 
filly after fulfilling the normal function 
of producing certain foals of good 
type. 

One gathers from what is said 
and written that most of the damage 
done by New Forest ponies is due to 
gates being left open by complainants 
or those who call at their premises. 
One can scarcely blame a pony for 
strolling through an open gate—it 
happens too often on farms !—and 
residents should remember that the 
New Forest Law is that they must 
fence against stock, whereas I in 
Surrey must prevent my _ stcck 
damaging a neighbour’s property. 
The remedy wovld seem to be self- 
closing gates, kept in good order. A 
moderate number of the ponies should 
unhesitatingly be retained, and as far 
as possible under the most free 
conditicns.—H. C. Lona, Esher. 


A STRANGE FUNGUS 


S1r,—Readers of Country LIFE may be 
interested in a strange fungus of which 
a photograph is enclosed, one of the 
Earth Stars or Geasters, which is 
sometimes found in hedge bottoms. 
When ripe, it rises to its feet, as seen, 
and the spores are the more easily 
scattered from the ball at the top: 
previously it had grown close to the 
ground.—M. W., Hereford. 


THE FARMER AND THE 


BANK 
Sir,—I think the paragraph by 
Cincinnatus under this head in 


your issue of March 13 calls for som2 
further explanation. He quotes a 
case of a farmer who borrowed £4,000 
from his bank “‘to provide additional 
working capital’? and then made a 
profit of £3,500. Of this, Excess 
Profits Tax took £2,000 and Income 
Tax was payable, of course, on the 
£1,500 which is left. ‘‘How,’’ asks 
Cincinnatus, “is a farmei in this 
position ever to get square with the 
bank?” 

There must be something wiong 
nere. As the loan was for workiug 
capital, it must have been spent on 
labout, seed, fertiliser and machinery, 
etc. The whole of this expeuditure 
except what was spent ov machinery 
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MUTE SWANS : WHOSE PROPERTY ARE THEY ? 


(See letter ‘Swans for Food’’) 


would b2 charged against Profit and 
Loss Account, and depreciation at 
the rate of 10 per cent. 01 more on 
the machinery, too. Notwitnstauding 
these charges the farm made a profit 
of £3,500, so that the whole of his 
bank loap, except the part repre- 
sented by machinery, has been paid 
back in one year, and theie is a hand- 
some surplus besides. Will Cin- 
cinuatus explain?—C. S. ORwiIn, 
Director, Agricultural Economics Re- 
search Institute, Oxford. 

[Cincinnatus replies to our cor- 
respondent in this week’s Farming 
Notes on page 622.—ED.] 


WINTER ACONITES 
S1rR,— Your readers who have supplied 
quotations in which the aconite is 
praised may like to see one more such 
poem. It is from the anonymous 
anthology, Fear No More (Cambridge 
University Press). 

Small as a breath, so drawn together, 
A People, not a slower; 

As if they made theiy hearts’ own 
weather 
From the heart's warmer power, 

They live: and neither blame the land 
That bears them, nor their birth. 


— ELIZABETH STEWARD, Crouch End, 
N 


S1r,—Reading the country note en- 
titled February in Country LIFE 
for January 30, I notice you draw 
attention to the lack of poems about 
winter aconites. I thought, therefore, 
that the enclosed might prove of some 
interest :-— 
To a Winter Aconite. 

Delightful bloom that burstest on my 


ken, 
Crying that Winter’s reign will soon 
be over; 
That Spring will come again to hill and 
glen, 


Flowers prank the dells and bees 
veseek the clover, 
To me thy upturned face, thy Toby frill 
Recall those suns ’neath which I long 
to sizzle, 
When (as at present) all the skies are 
still 
Pregnant with vain, hail, sleet, snow, 
fog and drizzle. 
It is the first verse of ‘‘To a Win- 
ter Aconite,’’ by “‘ Algol.’-—Nora A. 
BRETHERTON, Forge Cottage, South 
Moveton, Nr. Didcot, Berkshire. 


SWANS FOR FOOD 
S1r,—A few days ago an account was 
given of swans, gulls, rooks, etc., 
being sold for food at Smithfield. 

Now the question of using swans 
for food has arisen, perhaps some of the 
readers of Country LIFE could settle 
the matter as to the ownership of the 
resident swans of Britain. 

Everywhere there prevails a 
superstition that the birds belong 
either to the Crown, or a corporation, 
and are therefore protected by law, 
wherever they may be. There is also 
a strong feeling of sentiment prevailing 
—the swans “looking so pretty on the 
water.”’ 


As a matter of fact, the Mute 
swan, the common swan resident in 
Britain, has increased enormously 
during the last few years. They are 
now in large flocks on the reaches of 
the ‘‘London River,’’ searching for 
food. 

All over the country, from John o’ 
Groats to Land’s End, one can 
find but few open spaces of water 
unoccupied by a pair or more of these 
birds. 

From an ornithologist’s point of 
view this increase is disastrous. The 
birds are very dominating and quarrel- 
some, in Scotland driving away the 
Whoopers, the beautiful wild swans 
which might establish themselves if 
left alone, and proving most destruc- 
tive to young ducks, etc. They kill 
off broods of young birds. 

Nowadays, when the question of 
food is an acute one, it seems a good 
opportunity to reduce the numbers of 
these Mute swans to a reasonable 
number again, shooting them under 
licence, perhaps, to ensure a right 
number being left. 

If this question of ownership, 
apart from sentiment, could be 
established once for all, it would be 
a very good thing done.—M. G. S. 
Best, Kensington, S.W.10. 





POINTS ABOUT SAVING 
PAPER 


New envelopes are still being 
used on 80 per cent of letters 
posted. 

The use of an envelope for a 
second time saves 50 per cent 
of the material for a new one. 

By the use of gas-pokers, fire- 
lighters, fir cones, etc., the 
need of paper for lighting 
fires can be eliminated. 

Greasy paper is valuable sal- 
vage; grease-proof paper of 
no value at all. 

Half-a-dozen old books will 


make one mortar shell- 
carrier, 
One magazine will make 


interior components for two 
mines. 











WHERE CRICKET WAS 
FIRST PLAYED 
S1r,—-Mr. R. T. Lang, in his interesting 
article on ‘The Way the Pilgrims 
Went” (March 13), speaks of Dartford 
as ‘‘one of the places where cricket 
was first played.’’ However, he gives 
no date unless the occasion in 1760 
when its men twice beat all England 

is meant to indicate the period. 
Actually, Edwyn Stedc, the last 
of the line of Stedes of Harrietsham, 
was the ‘‘father’’ of Kent cricket and 
is so recognised by the late Lord 
Harris in his great work on the 
county game. He ran his own team 
of paid players and when he died at 
the early age of 35, in July, 1735, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine described him 
as ‘“‘remarkable for several great 
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Cricket Matches he made with Pr. of 
Wales and many of the Nobility.” 

It was no doubt Edwyn Stede’s 
love of the game, and probably an 
equal love of gambling, which resulted 
in his financial ruin. The Stede 
estates were mortgaged to the hilt 
and so passed to William Horsmonden 
Turner, a Recerder of Maidstone and 
twice M.P. for the borcugh. 

If any reader knows of a portrait 
of Edwyn Stede (the name is often 
spelt ‘‘Stead,’’ and he is described as 
of Maidstone), or has any information 
additional to that recorded by Lord 
Harris, I should be most grateful to re- 
ceive particulars.—R. H. GoopsaLt, 
Stede Hill, neay Maidstone, Kent. 
KIRKLEES PRIORY FARM 

BUILDINGS 

Sir,—In a beautiful sheltered vale 
in the heart of the industrial West 
Riding stand the remains of the small 
priory of Kirklees. Of the priory 
itself only the half-timbered gate- 
house, from which Robin Hood is 
reputed to have shot the arrow to 
indicate his place of burial, is still 
preserved. The outbuildings existing 
at the time of the Dissolution were 
described as follows : 

“A cow-house, 38ft. long by 20ft. 
broad, broken walls, covered with 
slates, decayed. One old round dove- 
cote in the outer yard, of stone walls, 
partly broken, decayed. A corn barn 
of four storeys, whereof the one 72ft. 
long by 30ft. broad and the other 
40it. long by 24it. broad, stone walls, 
a good strong roof covered with slates. 
A cart-house, 30ft. by 16ft., no walls, 
covered with slates well. An ‘oxe- 
house,’ 60{t. long by 18ft. broad, stone 
and timber walls, covered with slates. 
A garner, 20{it. by 16ft., timber walls 


covered with slates. A swine cote, 
24ft. by 16ft., covered with slates; 
and a_ Kilne house—47{t. by ISit. 


whereof the one half old and the 
other half late burned and new bilded 
whereof lakketh 20 feet to couer and 
the rest coueryd wt. slates.’’ 

The kiln house, which was used 
for the kilning of oats or malt, is still 
preserved in perfect condition, being 
used for the storage of timber, and it 
is still known as the “‘ Malt Kiln.”’ It 
is an excellent example of an early 
oast house. The two existing barns 
are also probably the original struc- 
tures, being built on oak frameworks 
of posts and king-post trusses, but the 
other buildings have disappeared. 
The old round dove-cote has been 
replaced by a rectangular structure, 
and the stones of the priory, bearing 
excellent examples of masons’ marks, 
have been freely used in re-building 
the other farm buildings.—]AMEs 
Watton, Hopperholme, near Halifax. 


IN STONE, DITTISHAM PULPIT. FIGURES 
PROBABLY MEANT FOR THE EVANGELISTS 
(See letter “Two Notable Pulpits . 
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A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY OAST HOUSE 


(See letter ‘“‘ Kirklees Priory Farm Buildings ”’ 


DEW PONDS 


Sir,—I have been expecting that Mr. 
Pugsley’s statement (January 16) that 
all dew ponds are catch pits would have 
been denied some time ago. Wiltshire 
is naturally one of the dew pond areas; 
it also has catch pits, but the dew 
ponds are on the top of the 
high ground and cannot possibly 


friend Mr. F. R. Winstone has excel- 
lent photographs, and accordingly can 
bring the matter to your readers’ 
notice. 

Both pulpits are of early sixteenth 
century date, are of unusual richness, 
and are exceptional in preserving their 
sculptured figures intact. That at 
Trull comprises St. John the Evan- 
gelist and the four Latin doctors in 





A CONVERSATION PIECE 
(See letter ** Peter and the Dogs’’) 


collect 
land. 
These dew ponds certainly catch 
the rain which falls directly into them 
and also the mist and dew deposited 
on their areas, but are by no means 


water from the surrounding 


catch pits in the accepted sense of 
the term.—W. H. YEATMAN-BiGGs, 
Long Hall, Stockton, Warminster, 


Wiltshire. 

[We have submitted 
our correspondent’s letter 
to Mr. A. J. Pugsley, who 
writes: ‘“‘I am still un- 


repentant about ‘dew 
ponds,’ so called, being 
catch pits. The only 


point of dispute I can 
see with your correspon- 
dent is in the meaning 
of the term catch pit. 
I call a catch pit any 
hole in the ground that 
collects water. Your 
correspondentapparently 
wants to restrict the 
word to pits with 
“hannels leading into 
them.”’—Ep.] 


TWO NOTABLE 
PULPITS 


Sir,—When moving 
about the West Country 
(in the days when one 
could) I was struck by 
the resemblance between 
two remarkable medieval 
pulpits, although con- 
structed of different 
materials and each in 
their way exceptional, 
namely, those at Trull, 


Somerset, and Dit- 
tisham, Devon. I have 
now found that my 


the principal niches, besides twelve 
little figures on the angle posts, 
intended perhaps for the Apostles, and 
angels in the canopies of the niches. 
At Dittisham the niches are separated 
by upright bands of vine-trails, and 
contain, it would seem, the Evan- 
gelists. They, and indeed all the 
sculpture, are richly painted and 
gilded. 

The Trull pulpit is 
of oak, the Dittisham 
pulpit of stone, and one 
reason for the preser- 
vation of the figures is 
that they are carved out 
of the solid with the 
niche containing them 
and the whole facet of 
the polygon of which 
they are part. It is this 
form of construction 
that further allies the 
two pulpits. That at 
Trullis octagonal in plan; 
each face hewn out of 
a thick solid board. ‘The 
Dittisham pulpit is cir- 
cular, but is composed of 
a large number of 
facets, each consisting of 
a vertical member with 
a semicircular outward 
face, the surface of which 
is carved. 

Was the stonemason 
imitating the joiner’s 
technique, or vice-versa ? 
Polygonal wooden pul- 
pits treated in this way 
are less uncommon than 
stone examples, and 
the construction, though 
clumsy, is more nearly 
related to. the nature 
of wood than of stone. 








So perhaps we may regard the Dittis- 
ham pulpit as an imitation of wood- 
work in stone. On the other hand, its 
construction recalls ivory panels made 
up of a number of curved pieces—each 
a single bisected tusk; and, more 
immediately, the method of assembly 
of Nottingham alabasters, each piece 
a saint in a canopied niche, into a 
shrine or reredos. 

Some of your learned readers may 
be interested in this antiquarian 
problem, if such it is.—Currus 
CROWE. 


PETER AND THE DOGS 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph which 
you may consider sufficiently inter- 
esting to publish. It was taken last 
spring by my wife, who lives near 
Bantry. 

A friend gave my small boys two 
young wild rabbits. One died the 
same day, but one, Peter, in a day 
or two became one of (or should I say 
dominated) the family. i 

People came from considerable 
distances to see my greyhound bitch, 
my daughter’s terrier, the cat and 
Peter stretched out in a row before 
the fire. Peter spent most of his time 
sitting either in my wife’s lap or on 
her desk by her typewriter. About 
three weeks after his arrival, Peter 
was outside on the lawn, when the 
cat killed him. 

We are hoping to find another 
Peter this spring. 

The strange part of it is that the 
hound and terrier thoroughly under- 
stood blitz-kreig methods where rabbits 
are concerned.—E. A. MITCHELL, 
Bruton Place, W.1. 

[Dogs generally understand the 
truce of the home. We have known 
a working fox terrier, accustomed to 
go to ground and attack foxes, that 
was friendly with a tame vixen. But 
cats are another matter—very few 
can completely suppress their innate 
tendencies indefinitely.—ED.] 


A SIXTH SENSE 


S1r,—Being much interested in Major 
Jarvis’s article on February 13, I 
write to suggest that the sixth sense 
of birds and beasts is the sense of 
radiation, studied in France and 
Switzerland under the name of radies- 
thesie. This strange power which 
must be possessed by all animals and 
insects, is shared by a few human 
beings, who can, with the aid of sticks, 
or a pendulum (a little ball hanging 
by a string), find water, metals, lost 
objects, diagnose illnesses, and detect 
favourable or harmful substances in 
food, soil, etc. The adepts can work 
on a map (which seems to prove that 


IN OAK, TRULL PULPIT WITH ST. JOH™ 
THE EVANGELIST AND OTHER FIGURES, 
(See letter “Two Notable Pulpits’’) 
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the gift is fourth dimensional), also 
on photographs. A very celebrated 
priest in Switzerland, the Abbé 
Mermet, was frequently consulted by 
people whose relatives or friends 
missing; and many a time the 


wer 
\bb< indicated from a map the exact 
spot where a body lost or drowned 


would be discovered. The Curé of 
La Bocca, whom I knew well, was 
app aled to by anxious parents whose 
sim le-minded child had escaped from 
his ‘uardians, and was lost in the 
neii abourhood of Nice. The Curé 
tor a map of Nice and the en- 
vir as, and with the aid of a pen- 
dul m, he traced correctly the route 
wh h the child had taken, from 
vill ge to village, and by his help, the 
chi |. was found. This priest was so 
gift d that he could dispense with the 
use of aninstrument. He was a noted 
wa or diviner. On the Continent, 
ac osthesie is treated as a science; 
in in France there was a large 
soc sty devoted to its study and 
pre tice, most of whose members 
we > serious and practical men of 
va’ ous professions: engineers, pros- 
pe. ors, doctors, veterinary surgeons, 
far .ers and priests, etc. In Germany, 
Hi er is reported to have ordered a 
nu ber of officers and men in the 
Ge nan army to be trained in the use 
of ae pendulum. In Canada also, it 
is! 1own and accepted. It can render 
ere .t services, but like other human 
gif s it is not infallible. 

The theory is that everything 
em ts a vibration and sensitives can 
perceive it subconsciously. The 
perdulum is merely a magnifier of 
their subconscious reactions. This 
thcory, however, does not account 
for the use of a map or image, and it 
seems as though a form of clair- 
voyance is the only explanation.— 
N. Evetyn Sanps, Brightling Place, 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


PEDEN’S PULPIT 


Stk, —To Mr. Walter Brydon’s letter 
»n the subject of Peden’s Pulpit, may 
| add that the ‘‘Prophet’s’’ des- 
cendants now live in Australia, the 
head of the family being Sir John B. 
Peden, of Sydney, New South Wales, 
whose two daughters were members 
of the Australian Ladies’ Cricket team 
which toured this country recently.— 
W. MauricE OGLE, 90, Gresham 
House, 24, Old Broad Street, London, 
BC. 


OLD INN SIGNS IN 
YORKSHIRE 


Sirk,—I thought you might like to 
add these examples to your growing 
collection of interesting inn signs. 
The village of Appleton-le-Moor, 
Yorkshire, has a curious sign on a 
cottage formerly the inn—The Three 





THE THREE WISE MEN AT 
APPLETON-LE-MOOR 


See letter “ Old Inn Signs in Yorkshire’’) 


se Men. The three wise men whose 
laces are cut in stone are depicted as 
ctor, lawyer and parson. Letter- 
is below always proves a poser to 
tle uninitiated. The letters are the 
in tials of the words “‘ The art of living 
is how to find bread’’—a touch of 
se donic humour on the part of the 
ec entric who was responsible for the 
Sin 


The sign of the Hammer and Hand 
a the near-by village of Hutton-le- 
F le is interesting. The name is 
en from the rhyme “‘ By hammer 
hand all arts do stand’’—the 

y rk of Emmanuel and Betty Strick- 
le 4d, whose initials are carved in 


sp 
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PORTRAIT OF THEODORE JACOBSEN, HOLDING A PLAN 


OF LONGFORD CASTLE 


(By Hogarth. 


Signed and dated 1742) 


(See letter “‘ The Architect of the Foundling Hospital’’) 


the centre of the stone, dated 1784. 

The heraldic devices are fanciful ; 
at any rate no other explanation can 
now be found for them.—J. A. 
CARPENTER, 48, St. Catherine’s Road, 
Harrogate. 


THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
FOUNDLING HOSPITAL 


Sir,— We recently purchased at 
Christie’s a portrait by Hogarth of 
Theodore Jacobsen, architect of 
the Foundling Hospital. Dobson 
catalogues it as having belonged to 
the Earl of Radnor, and it comes 
from the G. Watson Taylor and H. R. 
Willett collections. Itis signed and 
dated 1742, and written on the 
back of the canvas is the following 
sentence : ‘Portrait of Jacobson 
the Architect with a 
plan of Longford Castle, 
Wilts, by W. Hogarth, 
1742.” 

The plan he is hold- 
ing in his hand is similar 
to the plans shown in 
Mr. Christopher Hussey’s 
article on Longford Castle 
in Country Lire, De- 
cember 19, 1931, pages 
700-701 (John Thorpe’s 
plan). 


Large sums of money were being 
paid out round about the years 
1738-40. On December 26 Mr. Hussey 
wrote: ‘This raises the question of 
who, if anybody, was the architect 
consulted in these works. None is 
mentioned in the accounts till 
P7006 

Could Jacobsen have been the 
architect ? 

Sir Jacob Bouverie was Vice- 
President of the Foundling Hospital 
1740-41. Plans for the Foundling 
Hospital were approved in 1742, but 
a house in Hatton Garden was hired 
as a hospital 1740-41. Sir Jacob may 
have come in touch with Jacobsen 
at this time. 

This portrait is not mentioned in 
either of the Radnor catalogues that 
we possess.—L. N. Stimpson, 14, Old 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 

[Mr. Hussey writes : 

This interesting discovery throws 
fresh light not only on the exten- 
sive Georgian alterations to Long- 
ford Castle but on the architect of 
the Foundling Hospital. Sir Jacob 
Bouverie, later Lord Folkestone, 
began alterations at Longford in 
1737. The strange triangular house 
had been built 1578-91 for Sir Thomas 
Gorges from a design by John Thorpe. 
Later it passed to the Lords Coleraine, 
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being bought in 1717 by Sir Edward 
Bouverie, member of a prominent 
City family of Levant merchants. 
His brother Jacob succeeded him in 
1736 and his account books show that 
he immediately set about transforming 
the interior into a series of magnificert 
Georgian rooms, not all of which sur 
vived the nineteenth-centurv altera- 
tions by Salvin. Numerous entries 
record payments to leading decorative 
artists, such as Rysbrack and Cheere 
the sculptors, and to Goodison, Hallet, 
Vile and Cobb, as related in the 
current articles on Georgian cabinet- 
makers. But there is no reference to 
any architect until Wood, of Bath, 
and Isaac Ware are briefly mentioned 
after 1750. 

It is now evident that Bouverie’s 
first architectural adviser was Theo- 
dore Jacobsen. Why there is no men- 
tion of payments to him is probably 
because he was not a professional 


architect, at least at this time. The 
Dictionary of National Biography 
describes him as a merchant in 


Basinghall Street, his father having 
been agent of the Hanse towns and 
housemaster of the German steelyard, 
1681-1706, and he himself, carrying 
on a long-standing lawsuit with “the 
merchants of Allmayne” in 1728. 
His design for the Foundling Hospital, 
his first building hitherto recorded, 
was adopted in the year that this 
delightful picture was painted, 1742. 

The deduction surely is that the 
Jacobsens and the Bouveries were 
acquainted through business: Sir 
Jacob knew of Theodore’s amateur 
skill in architecture, and consulted 
him in connection with his replanning 
and decoration of Longford on a 
friendly basis. So far from the two 
men having first come into contact 
over the Foundling Hospital, the 
interesting probability arises that 
Sir Jacob, who was Vice-President 
of the Foundling 1741-42, encouraged 
Jacobsen to compete for the design 
of the Hospital on the strength of 
his work at Longford, and no doubt 
supported his selection. Four archi- 
tects submitted competitive designs, 
but it is possible that Jacobsen’s were 
the more acceptable to the Governors 
in that, being a man of substance, 
he could afford to give his services 
free of charge. It is expressly stated 
that the erection of the Hospital was 
carried out under a surveyor, John 
Horne, who would have the technical 
experience probably lacked by Jacob- 
sen. 

This order of events seems to be 
confirmed by the picture showing 
Jacobsen with the plan of Longford, 
not of the building that was to be his 
most famous work; and by there 
being no allusion to the Foundling 
Hospital in the inscription, although 
it is dated in the year in which the 
Hospital plans were adopted. Hogarth 
was closely associated with the 
Foundation even before Jacobsen 
came on the scene, and must have 
known of his interest in it. It can 
only be supposed that the picture was 
completed and_ delivered before 
Jacobsen’s Hospital design was actu- 
ally selected, although in the same 
year. 

There is a full length portrait of 
Jacobsen by Hudson at the Foundling 
Hospital.—Ep.] 





THE:HAMMER AND HAND AT HUTTON-LE-HOLE 
(See letter “‘ Old Inn Signs in Yorkshire ”’) 
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ULSTER AND THE WAR EFFORT 


WILL till every acre possible and in 
every other way co-operate to the full 
in the effort now being made to defeat 
the enemy.’’ This is the resolve which 
the farmers of Northern Ireland are asked to 
keep before them this spring. They are already 
making a full contribution to the food supplies 
of the United Kingdom and taking their 
partnership seriously in all ways. To-day they 
have many troops as well as civilians to feed in 
the six counties. Probably our Allies, the 
Americans, who now have large numbers of 
troops stationed in Ulster, are relying on local 
grown potatoes, at any rate. Some growers in 
the western counties of England may _ be 
relieved to know that Ulster has got a larger 
market on her doorstep. Some of the Irish 
potatoes shipped to western ports have inter- 
fered with the sale of potatoes grown in Somerset, 
Devon and South Wales. 

Ulster has long had a good name for her 
flax and this is a crop which has been greatly 
extended since the war. We are growing more 
flax in England, too, and considering that we 
are novices the quality of the crop now going 
through the flax factories seems to be quite 
satisfactory. The new flax contract which gives 
growers more generous terms, has met with a 
quick response in most counties. Flax in war- 
time is indeed one of the most profitable crops 
that can be grown, ranking almost with malting 
barley. In my own experience a 22-acre field of 
flax brought in over £600 last vear, and the 
costs of growing and harvesting amounted to 
little over £300. It was, perhaps, a lucky crop 
in that we got an extraordinary bulk and 
despite this, the fibre turned out to be top grade. 

* ‘ - 

LSTER still manages to send us large 

quantities of pig meat. No doubt they have 
plenty of chat potatoes on which to feed the 
pigs, and if they can afford to pay the price for 
seed barley, Ulster farmers will probably be 
growing more of this crop for pig feeding. They 
are being warned by the Northern Ireland 
Ministry of Agriculture not to make the mistake 
of reverting to the Ulster breed of pigs. This 
would be a very short-sighted policy and would 
leave the pig industry in a bad position after 
the war. Then, according to the official view 
the housewives of Britain will again wish to 
exercise their choice over the kind of bacon 
they buy and the fat bacon of the Ulster breed 
of pig will not be in demand. Northern Ireland 
farmers are advised to concentrate on the Large 
White York, which gives the type of bacon 
that consumers prefer. 

* i * 

AM sure it would be a good investment for 
many farmers to get half-a-dozen pure bred 
gilts to keep together a nucleus of sound 
breeding stock. This will enable them to make 
a rapid expansion after the war. We do not 
know what has happened to Denmark’s pig 
industry. It is most probable that Germany 
has enforced the slaughter of large numbers of 
pigs that would otherwise have been kept for 
breeding, and Danish farmers must be meeting 
great difficulties over feedingstuffs. The same 
and probably worse is true of Poland and 
Holland, countries which used to send us large 

supplies of bacon. 

* = * 

N his book, War and British Agriculture 
(King, 7s. 6d.), Mr. D. A. E. Harkness gives 
a clear account of the directions in which agri- 
culture had been moving before the war. We 
had been becoming more and more a livestock 
country and less and less a plough country. 
In times of war we revert hastily to the plough 
as we did in 1917-1918, and as we are doing 
now, but Mr. Harkness makes a great point 
about the natural aptitude of this country and, 
it may be added, its farmers for livestock 
production. He wants to see this trend devel- 
oped after the war and utters a warning against 
imagining that we can reasonably hope to keep 
the present arable acreage. Indeed, he goes so 
far as to urge that Britain should deliberately 
encourage the import of feedingstuffs by 
subsidising them. This would suit specialist pig 


and poultry producers and intensive cow- 
keepers excellently, but such a policy is fraught 
with risks for the land itself. 

* * 


* 

E have seen all too clearly how permanent 

grass deteriorates: ditches become 
clogged and hedges overgrown, when it does 
not pay to cultivate the land and when pastures 
are used as a mere exercise ground for livestock 
fed mainly on imported feedingstuffs. Cheap 
feedingstuffs will not alone build a prosperous 
agriculture in this country. We must look to 
the land itself more closely than we have done 
in peace-time before. There is much to be said 
for ideas absolutely opposite to those advanced 
by Mr. Harkness. It is worth consideration 
whether the right policy to secure a healthy 
and well-balanced agriculture would not be to 
encourage the growing of more fodder crops, 
such as oats, beans and roots, in this country, 
even to the exclusion of some imported feeding- 
stuffs, so that we keep our land in good fettle 
without causing friction with the Dominions, 
who naturally enough keep a jealous eye on 
the acreage of wheat we grow in this country. 

* * 


* 
SEE that Dr. C. S. Orwin does not share 
my sympathy with the farmer who borrowed 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


TENDENCY OF THE 


OMMENTING on current tendencies in 
London real estate, the senior partner 
of one of the oldest estate agencies in 
Mayfair writes to us on his experience 
in managing some of the chief properties 
in the West End: 

“For a variety cf reasons, not least of which in 
our view is the War Damage Act, we have lately 
found a welcome return of confidence in London 
teal estate: this has been confirmed by our having, 
within the last few months, both sold and purchased, 
on behalf of clients, large parcels of freehold ground 
rents, quite appreciable areas of undeveloped land 
—all in the London area—as well as residential 
premises in the same and more distant districts.” 

He goes on to discuss a matter which has been 
exercising the minds of many estate agents. 





WOMEN IN ESTATE OFFICES 


e S a result of further recruitment of our 
staff we had to make a_ departure 
from our long-established custom of employing 


an almost exclusively male staff, and by 
degrees female assistants have been brought into 
the office. We have found this innovation a great 
success in many ways. Unfortunately, however, 
many of our activities cannot be entrusted to 
women. In such circumstances there was no option 
but to restrict our activities, and this we have had 
to do for some time past. We have not so far 
asked for deferment or exemption of any male 
members of our staff who have been called up, 
despite an 80 per cent. reduction in such employees, 
but if any further members are conscribed, we shall 
have to make representations as our staff is down 
to an absolute minimum.”’ It is the large number 
of similar instances of depletion of key-men on 
estate staffs that lends force to the appeal now being 
made by the professional organisations to the 
Government to reconsider some of their calling-up 
notices. It is important that whatever facilitates 
the management of real estate should be kept 
intact, for the rate- and tax-earning power of that 
type of possession is very material as national 
expenditure goes up by leaps and bounds. 


FINCHLEY AND ROEHAMPTON 


HERE are 34 acres with 3,730 ft. of existing 

frontage for sale at Finchley, on behalf of 
executors for £55,300. The main divisions of the 
freehold are into three extensive corner sites in 
Regent’s Park Road, and into areas along the 
North Circular Road. Part of the back land is let 
to Finchley Borough Council at £95 a year, for use 
as allotments. The other proposition is a freehold 
of 29 acres on Downshire House estate, Roehampton 
Lane. The old-fashioned residence that gives its 
name to the land is included in the offer. A 
secondary residence called Cedar Cottage is on the 
property, and now forms a couple of comfortable 





£4,000 from his bank for additional working 
capital, made a profit of £3,500, of which he 
said that E.P.T. would take £2,000, leaving him 
with £1,500 subject to Income Tax. Dr, Orwin 
says there must be something wrong here as 
the loan must have been spent on labour, seeds 
fertilisers, machinery, etc., all of which, except 
the last, would be chargeable before arriving 
at his profits. This, of course, is true and | 
have not had time to obtain further information 
from the farmer in question, but the immediat; 
conclusion that strikes me is that it may wel 
have been largely spent on machinery an 
livestock at the present high prices. “Apat 
from the depreciation allowed on machiner 
and any cash gains during the year from live 
stock or livestock products sold, the value « 
these would remain a stable asset contributin 
nothing to the farmer’s cash resources for ban! 
repayment. Added to this he would doubtles 
have the apprehension of an ultimate fall i: 
their value before his bank loan was repaic 
If my surmise is right, I agree with Dr. Orwi 
that, strictly speaking, I should have used th 
expression ‘“‘additional capital’’ rather tha 
“additional working capital,’’ although th: 
distinction between the two is not very clez 
in most farmers’ minds. CINCINNATUS, 


LONDON MARKET 


dwellings. The approximate price of this land, 
overlooking Richmond Park, is £40,000. Some of 
the best building near London has been done in 
recent years at Roehampton, and it is fairly safe 
to foretell plenty of competition for accommodation 
there whenever normal conditions again occur. 

Illogical as it may seem, it is a fact that the 
public exhibits far more interest in a rising than a 
stationary market, whether it be for real estate, 
stocks and shares, or chattels. But, as one of the 
chief brokers on the Stock Exchange once remarked 
to the writer, “the time to buy is on a falling 
market : we wish the public would come in when 
prices are low.’’ Whatever the security a brisk 
enquiry for it can be counted upon only when 
prices are ruling relatively high. In some ways 
the investing public resembles a flock of sheep, all 
of which will zealously leap over the imaginary 
obstacle that the leader of the flock cleared at a 
bound. A wave of buying or of selling can generally 
be predicted, and it is invariably all one way until, 
from some mysterious source, the inspiration to 
go counter to the sentiment of the moment comes 
to the aid of their judgment. 


ROMANO’S : IMPENDING AUCTION 


ANY who take no interest in property as 

such will watch with a melancholy iterest 
the coming auction of the Strand freehold for 
70 years familiar as Romano’s. It was the 
meeting-place of a typically Victorian and early 
Edwardian type of actor, writer, and ‘‘man about 
Town,” and sporting journalists contrived to invest 
it with qualities that drew the ordinary visitor 
who wished to see the not very inspiring haunt that 
has been called ‘‘clean-shirted Bohemia.”’ Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley submitted the restaurant 
to auction in 1932, by order of the company into 
whose hands it had passed after Alfonso Nicolino 
Romano’s connection with it had ceased. = The 
coming auction, under an order of the High Court, 
includes the site and such a list of consumal)'« 
goods as will awaken ardent desires in a good many 
minds. The catalogue will include hundreds of 
dozens of champagne, scores of dozens of oth«r 
wines, hundreds of bottles of spirits, and hogshe? s 
of brandy and whisky, as well as thousands of cige ’s. 
The entirety, freehold and contents, if not sold at 
once, will be dealt with in two lots. 


A NOTED EAST KENT FARMINC 
FAMILY 


ORTWAY, near Faversham, an old-fashio °d 

farmhouse on the Ashford main road, © 
enlarged in 1920, at a cost of over £5,000. It 
now been sold with nearly 7 acres tor £4, 
Messrs. Alfred J. Burrows, Clements, Winch d 
Sons, were the agents. The vendors were & 
executors of Mr. C. Gordon Neame, a membe: °f 
a notahle East Kent family of farmers. ARBIT! 
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TAILORED DRESSES OF FINE WOOL AND SMART ACCESSORIES 
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The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which ot 
in the issue of March 20, will be announced next week 





SOLUTION to No. 634 











The winner of Crossword No. 
Mr. 


633 is 


E.L. Agate, 14, Melrose Avenue, 








COUNTRY LIFE- 


CROSSWORD 


No. 635 


. Tiny change for 14 (3) 


26. Magnifies (6) 


. The ear is in a drier condition, though 


the outlook is comparatively black 
(8) 


. Do9 think to go up without them? (6) 


Annual event none living can avert (8) 
Apparently concerns the season before 
Easter (6) 


. Fend indeed, and in the past ! (8) 


DOWN 


. Fruity old general (6) 
. Came forth when brought into court? 


(6) 
The saint was on the cart when it 
turned over ! (6) 


. Loved by Landor (6) 


-MARCH 27, 
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A prize of books published by Country LiFe, to the value 
of two guineas, will be awarded for the first correct solution Opened, 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘‘Crossworq | 
No. 635, Country LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent G; irden, 
London, W.C.2,’’ and must reach this office not later than the | 
first post on the morning of Thursday, April 2, 1942. ; 
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every way possible sts normal Service of Insurance. 


CAI 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


Incorporated A.D. 1720 


Head Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 
Telepbone: MANsion House 9898 





“FOR WANT of a nail the shoe was lost; for want of a sho . 
the horse was lost; for want of a horse the rider was lost ; and y 


for want of a rider the battle was lost” ...So do gr t 3 
issues hang on trifles often unconsidered—things no bigg °; le 
it may be, than a sparking plug. Today, the smooth effici: t f 
functioning of a wide web of all-important transport may w | ‘ 
depend upon the good service we build our plugs to gi» @ @ 
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Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham. 6. Flatters sincerely? (8) ” 
7. Smiling, maybe, but not in Mona 
Lisa’s way ! (8) : 
8. Not a summons for bread at breakfast 26 a MS@eFEae 
ACROSS (two words, 4, 4) An 
1 and 5. Not to be interpreted as a 12. Bound (7) sg a Ba 
breach of manners on the part of 15. Is not likely to be uncrowned, in spite 2 
ager racety NW ye clin dae oe ee. 
9. Mountaineers beginning the ascent? 16. Charge (3) ts 
No, but they come up from the 17. This valuer appears to do plenty of & & 4 ee 
base ! (8) ; donkey work (8) pa. 
10. Gable’s ornament (off the screen) (6) 18. What the Rugby footballer might do | of 3 
11. Chuckers-ont, pesommably (6) if he lost it — it will lead him a to 
13. S h id ‘i Las: lice —— dance anyway ! (two words, 4, 4) pre 
. i ae a a oe 19. All that was left to the Forsaken 
about Ann (6) Merman (8) i 
im< z ; »>whz or +" 5 : dig 
14. Animal that sounds somewhat per- 22. I claim the animal as mine after some : a 
7 sonal (3) ; hesitation (6) Name, 
16. Aromatic plant (6) 23. An abbey in the south, and a fight “9 
19. Where you'll find the cat less con- anywhere (6) au 
spicuous (7) 24. Looked after, and er rhaps resented (6) 
20. Scattered toughs (6) 25. ‘‘ Pay red”’ (anagr.) (6) Address 
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SOME VALUABLE CROPS 


By H. C. LONG 


y—QHERE are several crops of the highest national importance 
that we produce supremely well, and among them are 
| potatoes and sugar beet. The average yield of the former, 

. round about 6 tons per acre, has been lower than it ought to 
he, out in past years our crop has commonly met the nation’s 
requ ‘ements. ; 

\t the present time the necessity is laid upon us, as with other 
imp rtant crops, to strain every nerve to secure a heavy increase in 
It was gratifying indeed that last December 
the linister of Agriculture was able to say of the 1941 crop that the 
“ac age was 70 per cent. greater than in 1939. Next year I hope 
prac ically to double our output compared with the average.” 

‘here is an official call for a 15 per cent. increase in the area devoted 
to | 1tatoes this year, compared with 1941, and there is little doubt 
tha: it might also be possible to raise the average yield per acre by 
101» 15 per cent. 

ast year our potato crop was estimated at a total of 7,000,000 tons, 
or ‘ )00,000 tons above that of 1939, and if we got this year a 15 per 
cen increase in the area, with the same yield per acre as last year, the 
cro) would be over 8,000,000 tons. If the yield per acre could be 
incr ased by only 5 per cent., our total crop would be a record indeed ! 


POTATOES TO GROW 


It is desirable to grow heavy-yielding varieties, such as Epicure, 
Arr n Pilot, Great Scot, Majestic, King Edward, Gladstone, Arran 
Bar 1er, to get the average yield as high as possible. : 

The potato is so valuable a food for man and beast that any 
pos ible step that will stimulate its growth in garden or field is worth 
whie. For this reason the Government’s promise of an acreage 
pay nent and of prices according to variety and district, with the aim 
of rising prices by 5s. a ton for the 1942 crop, should be fully reassuring 
to armers. Thorough manuring and cultivation, and spraying to 
prevent disease, should do the rest. 

Let farmers remember that the difference in the production of 
digestible dry matter between a 10-ton crop and a 6-ton crop is that 
between 4,144 1b. and 2,486 Ib. of starch equivalent. What may be 
permissible in the way of including potatoes in livestock rations next 
autumn and winter none can yet say. 


SUGAR BEET ACREAGE HIGHER 


The sugar beet crop has now been well established for many years, 
the yield is good, the sugar content high, and the production of sugar 
substantial. Further, land devoted to sugar beet is rendered much 
more valuable for other crops. 

Figures cannot be given, but it is stated that the 1941 acreage 
was the same as in 1939 and a little higher than in 1940. As to prices, 
in 1941 the area basic prices were 61s. 6d., 62s. 6d. and 63s. 6d. a ton 
for beet containing 15% per cent. of sugar, with slight increases for 
each 1 per cent. above. The prices for 1942 were announced last 
November as 75s., 76s. and 77s., but in view of wages increases these 
figures were on December 12 again increased to 81s., 82s. and 83s. As 
the average sugar content is 16°9 per cent. these final prices for the 
1942 crop represent an average gross return of 86s. 4d. a ton. 

It is hoped that this year’s acreage will be still higher than that 
of last year, and the prices mentioned should add to the attractiveness 
to the farmer of increasing his normal area. 

If an average yield of 10 tons per acre can be obtained, and on a 
substantially larger acreage, it will be a national benefit in more than 
one direction. The sugar available for the ration would be much higher, 
there would be a very acceptable and much increased quantity of leaves 
and of dried beet pulp for stock, and the soil would be considerably 
improved for the following crop. 

Any farmer who wishes for guidance in connection with sugar 
beet growing will be gladly assisted by the County Agricultural Com- 
mittee or the technical staff at the nearest sugar beet factory. He will 
also be advised as to all that is needful regarding seed, fertilisers, 
cultivation, thinning, labour, harvesting, delivery and the like. 


CHANCES WITH BUCKWHEAT 


There are not a great many people who have concerned themselves 
very extensively in this country with the growing of buckwheat. 
Many have in happier times eaten and enjoyed buckwheat cakes and 
maple syrup, and it is fairly certain that this crop might easily be grown 
much more extensively for human consumption. 

Buckwheat might prove doubly valuable because it is capable of 
yi.lding well on poor light soils, where cereals would by no means do 
w.‘l; also on fen soils and dry loams. It nevertheless appreciates and 
dues better with an adequate quantity of lime in the soil, and on poor 
la .d responds to fertilisers. It may be taken as a catch crop, after a 
fe lure of a cereal crop, or as part of the root-break. 

This crop may be used in much the same way as oats, which it 
re embles in composition, and it is popular and valuable for poultry— 
«| the straw can be given to farm stock generally. : 

As the yield of buckwheat is low compared with cereals—10 cwt. 
p: acre being low, but 20 cwt. high—it is not surprising that on good 
la d cereals are preferred. There are, however, probably many areas 
“ ere it might just now well be valuable—and it is not rationed ! 

Buckwheat is sown in spring—say, early May—as soon as danger 
fm frost is over, being drilled at the rate of 2 bushels of seed per 
@ ‘e or broadcast at 3 bushels. 
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And in 1Y4- 


HE quaint looking G.E.C. electric heater of 1914 

is linked with its modern streamlined version by 
over a quarter of a century of continuous progress 
in the electrical industry. Science never stands still — 
not even in wartime —and just as the G.E.C. continued 
to progress through the last war, so to-day, it is keeping 
abreast of the latest developments and improvements in 
everything electrical for the home. 


Remember 





* 
FOR. EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 











Advt. of The General Electric Co. Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London W.C.2 
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HIS English Heritage of beautiful country 
| and_ beautiful 
illustrated in that delightful Batsford Series 
We invite you to send 
better 


homes is magnificently 


at moderate prices. 


for a list of these publications, or 


still to come along and inspect our present 


stock at the 


WESTMINSTER BOOKSHOP 


P. S. King & Staples Limited 


14, GREAT SMITH STREET, S.W.1 


J am a unique sherry 
tn 2 unique boille 
BUT . . . OWING TO IMPORT 
RESTRICTIONS, IAM VERY SCARCE 
AND ALTHOUGH HARD TO FIND, 
IAM ALWAYS WORTH HUNTING 


FOR, AS I AM THE FINEST BROWN 
SHERRY PROCURABLE. 
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Biscuits & Bandages 


eVITIE & PRICE gladly use this space to 
M encourage the support of the public towards 
the 
the “ Red Cross and St. John” to our fighting men 


invaluable services being rendered by 


all over the world. 


The * Red Cross and St. John” is urgently appeal- 
ing for men and women willing to assist in collecting 
already promised—and new—contributions to the 
PENNY-A-WEEK FUND in their own localities. 
There are eight million regular subscribers to this 
Fund but that number must at least be doubled 
to keep pace with the ever-increasing need. 


Will those willing to assist please send their names 
and addresses to the Secretary of the 


RED CROSS 
PENNY-A-WEEK FUND 


BRAMSHILL, EVERSLEY nr. BASINGSTOKE 


MeVitie & Price, 





Ltd., Biscuit Manufacturers, London, Edinburgh, Manchester 
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NEW BOOKS 








HAVE WOMEN A 
FAIR CHANCE? | 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


RS. PEARL BUCK, home and business were to bi -om 
returning toAmerica bined. Perhaps both would w. 1t to 
some years ago from go out to work; perhaps th: wife 
China, where she had _ would want to run the home a: { the © 
been born, was disturbed by what she husband earn the money; but ‘here | 
observed of the average American is no reason, on the other han: why | 
woman. She found the man sho: | not | 
her to be nervous,  itictetindaden ; stay at hon and 
restless, torturing § OF MEN AND WOMEN § look after th: >0k- 
her family with Sy Pest Sask § ing and the fi jing. 
whimsies, often § x bottles whil the 
flighty, unreliable, § (ethuen, 6.) woman provi: ; the 
without good judg- ST. GEORGE OR cash. 
ment in affairs, THE DRAGON § _ “Of cou e, if 
given to self - pity, By Lord Elton § this sort of tual 
wee ‘ § (Collins, 8s. 6d.) N re sig Seri- 
has, she ously under’ ken, 
thought, was per- § A WOMAN IS WITNESS § women might have 
haps not altogether § By Ernst Lothar N) to go and sh: Ider 
9 ony = § (Harrap, 8s.) \ a gun, ~* a olice 
a men aske army at any rate 
of women did not § MUSIC IN THE PARK § . and men ‘night 
encourage them to § By F. L. Green § have to learn |:ow to 
be different from § (Joseph, 8s.) rf mix milk fornvulas 
this. ‘‘The aver- , for babies. A few 
age American man § THE SWORD § have done so and 
demands amazingly § AND THE NET N retained their man- 
little from his § By Warren Stuart ~ hood.”’ 
women, nothing § (Joseph, 8s.) \ A few pages 
much except to look POV MNACGISIDIO? earlier Mrs. Buck | 
as pretty as possible writes: ‘“‘No home 


on as little money as possible, to run 
the home economically with as little 
trouble as possible to the man when 
he comes home tired.”’ 


WOMEN WHO DO NOTHING 


Looking after a home, Mrs. Buck 
thiuks, is not a whole-time job, and 
will become less so. So there those 
women are, educated to do things 
but with nothing to do; and there the 
men are, living in a real world and 
increasingly perplexed by the women 
whose lives are spent more or less in 
a vacuum. The consequence is a 
deep breach between American men 
and women. They do not, save in 
exceptional cases, enjoy one another. 

Discussing these matters in her 
book, Of Men and Women (Methuen, 
6s.), Mrs. Buck decides that, funda- 
mentally, it’s all the fault of men, of 
their “desire to be pre-eminent in the 
management of the world.’’ 

Women have opportunities, but 
they are limited opportunities. When- 
ever they venture into the affairs 
commonly regarded as men’s, they, 
she says, find a board up: thus far 
and no farther. In the arts, and in 
other departments of life, women, 
admittedly, have not done work of 
the first rank as men have done, but 
this is only because men have denied 
them the opportunity. 

And what.opportunity for women 
does Mrs. Buck want? Simply this: 
that to them as to men, should be 
offered the alternatives—work or 
starve. Only when women are thus 
bleakly thrown upon life will all their 
qualities come into play for the world’s 
benefit. 

From the beginning, Mrs. Buck 
thinks boys and girls should be 
educated together at the same biologic 
ages. ‘‘A girl of six is the same biologic 
age as a boy of seven, and a girl of 
15 as a boy of 17 or 18.’’ They should 
be taught the same things by the same 
persons right through school and 
university; and when it came to 
marriage they would decide how 


offers scope enough to-day for the 
trained energies of an_ intelligent 
modern woman. Even children are 
not enough.’’ It is difficult to see 
then how they can be enough for the 
man, even should he be fortunate 
enough to win the annual medal for 
the best American mother. 

And why, in that passage just 
quoted, does Mrs. Buck say “in a 
police army, at any rate’’? Because 
she imagines that a wide incursion of 


women into political and social affairs © 
would put an end to war. ‘‘Women,” | 


she writes, ‘‘have no illusions, or 
should have none, about what war is,” 


yet her own mind on this matter is | 
For example, she | 


a mass of illusion. 
writes : ‘“‘No man goes through a war 


without being deeply wounded in / 
They do not come back from | 


spirit.” 
war the same. Strangely but for 
tunately, this is untrue. 


MEN AND WAR 


She believes that ‘‘the habit of | 


men’s minds is towards war,”’ which 
again is untrue. The habit of men’s 
minds is like the habit of Mrs. Buck's 
mind when she writes: ‘‘ What is the 
problem of evil except the prollem 
of wicked and ruthless individuals, 
the gangsters in a communiiy?” 


This, I believe, is the wrong approach. | 
It is at once to look outward, sing | 


the evil doer always as someone «se; 
while the true approach is to ‘00k 
inward, to recognise the evil in one’s 
own heart. But this would be dif cult 


to Mrs. Buck, who writes: “We 


have wrongly discarded 


Spurgeon said long ago: “It nay 


not have been an apple that lam § 


ate, but whatever it was it has 


disagreed with men ever since.”’ 
Certain ‘“‘dangerous minds 4% 
Mrs. Buck says, will indeed ha ° to 
be watched, but we make a prc ind 
mistake if we imagine that all tr °vil 
in the world is the private prope’ “of 


ave | 
rightly discarded the old ide. of | 
Original Sin.’’ On the contrary We § 
it. Ast 
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, few dictators, whether of a back 
street or a continent. 

1 do not find then that when this 
author begins to apply her theories 
to the world’s evils my mind is satis- 
fied concerning her approach, but she 
has writteu an interesting book, 
turue 1 a scathing searchlight on the 
ions of the comfortable Ameri- 
can voman, and left me at least 
won cring whether the real trouble 
is a ything more than a luxurious 


cond 


surf t of materialism. 
BEGINNING WITH 
OURSELVES 
ord Elton’s book, St. George or 
the . vagon (Collins, 8s. 6d.), contains 
som answers to Mrs. Buck’s. He 
find that many of the soldiers who 
ret. ned from the last war were 


“ep ched and not frustrated,’’ and 
the sentences, too, have some 
bea ng on the other book: “It was 
ma rialism which led us to mistake 
inc’ asing comfort for progress, and 
mat rialism, elated by the rapid 
tri: aphs of science, which persuaded 
us ) overrate the capacities of pure 
int: .ect, divorced from every other 
hui an quality; with the twofold 
res’ t that the goal of the ‘progress’ 
wh h we worshipped proves to be a 
trophe, and that many of those 
wh led us towards it have been men 
wit \out judgment or courage... . 
Th hardest of our tasks is not the 
ref'rm of others, but of ourselves; 
not the suppression of cther people’s 
privileges, but the surrender of our 
own; not the laying of burdens on 
our neighbours, but the conquest of 
the greedy coward in our own hearts; 
not the draftirg of paper constitu- 
tions, but a deadly wrestling with our 
own selves.”’ 

Lord Elton’s book begins with 
a most interesting survey of the mental 
condition which developed in the 
20 years between the wars, especially 
as it was exemplified in the writings of 
novelists and “‘intellectuals.’’ It is all 
summed up in this one sentence: 
‘We embarked upon a new war handi- 
capped by 20 years of propaganda 
against the virtues needed to win it.’’ 

It was a shilly-shally period in 
which we gave devotion to nothing. 
This presented the Nazis with their 
greatest opportunity. ‘‘Confronted 
with rivals who taught nothing, those 
who taught something, however foolish 
and frantic, had no reason to feel 
inferior.”’ 

The harsh touch of reality has 
now swung the pendulum so far in the 
other direction that most readers 
will accord at any rate a degree of 
assent to Lord Elton’s defence of the 
despised ‘Colonel Blimp’’ and the 
“public school spirit.”’ 

Lord Elton is content to leave 
elaborate plans for the post-war 
world to those who are amused by 
making them. The problem to him 
is shall we come through to make 
plans at all? The answer, he thinks, 
depends on our own worthiness. We 
shall survive if we are fit to survive. 
d this time, ‘‘thanks to the power 
aid scope of the*modern war machine, 
there will be no return match. It is 
survival or extinction.”’ 

The book is an interesting con- 
s cration of the moral qualities we 
s oll need, both to survive and to fill 
f vitfully the years of survival. 


A FINE WAR NOVEL 

Dr. Ernst Lothar’s novel, A 
} oman Is Witness (Harrap, 8s.), is 
a 0 concerned with these questions 
war, destiny and survival, and it 
ls with them so well that when the 
dlishers asked me to write a fore- 
rd, I did so readily. I make no 
logy for commending a novel in 
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whose launching I thus myself had 
some part. 

The book is concerned with the 
adventures in Paris of an Austrian 
girl, Franzi Langer, who fled from 
Vienna after the Nazi occupation. 
There -was nothing heroic about 
Franzi. She fled as thousands fled to 
England, and as thousands, when the 
danger came nearer, fled from England 
to the United States, which seems 
now to be the last possible perch for 
those who flee the tempest. 

The question which the author 
poses is: ‘‘Is flight good enough? Is 
it, indeed, any good at all?’’ And the 
answer, as we find it in the story of 
Franzi, is: ‘‘No. Tyranny must rot 
be fled from. It must be met and 
fought by free men on the ground 
where they stand and where it finds 
them. They have no alternative save 
to win or die.”’ 

All this Franzi learned from Pierre 
Durant, the Parisian journalist whom 
she married. Pierre himself was killed 
when the Germans overran France. 
Franzi remained to see their entry 
into Paris, which is here’ most 
poignantly described. ‘‘Not a cry of 
indignation, not a shot. Nobody died 
of shame or anger. Nothing. People 
let it go.”’ 

Franzi could not let it go, and 
Dr. Lothar makes a poignant novel 
of her fight, which was, as Pierre 
would have wished it, a fight to the 
death. The Christian truth facing 
the world, says Franzi, is the only one 
left to us. It is: ‘As long as all 
Christians do not fire at Anti-Christ, 
Christianity is lost.”’ 


SPIES IN FICTION 


Music In the Park, by F. L. 
Green (Joseph, 8s.) and The Sword 
and the Net, by Warren Stuart 
(Joseph, 8s.), are both novels about 
Nazi spies. Mr. Stuart’s spy is a 
beautiful blond hero who is sent to 
the United States to organise deeds 
of sabotage; Mr. Green’s is a rather 
dull laborious fellow who lurks in an 
accountant’s office in some unspecified 
English city and looks about him for 
a chance to get a photograph of a 
wonderful war machine. 

Mr. Stuart’s novel, with its 
succession of air crashes, encounters 
with women, shipwrecks, train 
smashes, breathless motor car rushes 
through the night, is truer to the 
convention of the spy story. Mr. 
Green’s, which moves somewhat slowly 
through small bourgeois happenings 
in home, office and Sunday school 
picnic, is truer to what one imagines 
the life of a spy to be. 

In both novels the spy is frus- 
trated by the emotions of his own 
heart, enmeshed in love for a woman 
of the enemy. Mr. Green is here the 
truer to probability, for his German 
loses both life and love, while Mr. 
Stuart devises a romantic Hollywood 
conclusion, which permits his blond 
god to retain both. 

It is an amusing occupation to 
read the books one after the other, 
and to compare the wish for more 
speed in Mr. Green with the equally 
strong wish for more probability in 
Mr. Stuart. Each is good of its sort. 


e 


WO new books of interest to 
ornithologists are Volume IV of 
the Check-List of Birds of the World, by 
James Lee Peters, whose publication 
is to the credit of Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
a Handbook of Birds of the Malvern Dis- 
trict (2s. 6d.), by Geoffrey G. Harrison, 
published by the University of London 
Press. The former book is priced in 
England at twenty-two shillings and 
sixpence and deals with the cuckoos, 
owls, goatsuckers and swifts. 
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Four Oaks Sprayers 


Many times in many years, we have designed 
spraying machines to fulfil a particular purpose. 
The machine pictured has a shaped container with 
wheel fitted exactly where and how it should 
be, for handy handling. Capacity 18 gallons. 
Double action pump for easy forceful spraying. 
Often used with an extension lance to spray 
high fruit trees; and for spraying lime wash, etc. 


Complete with varying nozzles, “Ely” Machine as 
illustrated, price £24 0 6, plus 10%, carr. paid 


Although it is war time we are trying to do the very best we can to give reasonable deliveries 


Sprayers of all kinds made at Four Oaks, including 


charlock and potato sprayers. 


Please write for List. 


THE FOUR OAKS SPRAYING MACHINE CO., FOUR OAKS, BIRMINGHAM 














Traditional quality 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 
in original OLD FASHIONED 

FLASK 
Unsurpassed in quality 
although restricted in 
distribution by scarcity of 

old Stocks 


WILLIAM GRIGOR & SON 
INVERNESS 




















“How can any woman wear a trapped fur, 

knowing that every hair on that skin has 

vibrated with prolonged torture?"’ These 
were Grey Owl's words to me. 

Write for WHITE LIST of Fur Crusade and Humane 

Trapping Campaign, which names Furs you need not 

be as d to wear. Funds needed for more Advts. 


MAJOR C. VAN DER BYL. Wappenham. TOWCESTER 


DIAMONDS UP 75% 


AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 

DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES, 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, etc., bought by us.—Call or post. 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.1I 

















The First Jewellers in New Bond Street 
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| WHEEL-SPIN 


and slipping on tractors fitted 
with pneumatic tyres wastes 
money and time, also sets 
up undue wear and tear. 


THE SURE CURE 
OPPERMAN STRAKES 


simple to fit, easy to operate 
by man or woman. Price 
from £15 per set. In or out 
ot action in a few minutes. 


Easy terms arranged—see your dealer 


MAKERS 


S. E. OPPERMAN, LTD. 
North Circular Road, Stonebridge 
Park, N.W.10 
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SHOWING INL 


EUTRAL tones for tweeds and 

smooth fabrics in navy or black 

touched with white, scarlet or 

a chamois yellow, are the 
colours shown throughout the Molyneux 
and Creed collections. These are con- 
servative alliances, but it is the con- 
servative elements in fashion that 
stand the test of coupons and climate. 
Both of these collections by the two 
famous Englishmen, who had their 
own Paris houses in the days before 
the war, are small and tailored; every- 
thing is simple and wearable. The 
waistline has been lowered a fraction. 
Skirts are straight. Molyneux makes 
suits in checked neutrals with short 
jackets, snug at the waist, generally 
with small neat revers and no collars. 
Skirts are pleated, with the checks 
worked on the cross, giving the effect 
of an intricate parquet flooring. Blouses 
are brilliant in colour—in tangerine, 
chamois or daffodil yellow, in plain 
matt crépes. Collars hug the throat; 
Peter Pan collars are used, for Molyneux 
has not lowered necklines on shirts. 


GCGOUNRTRY Cire 





Creed shows rather longer jackets, 
some of the Norfolk type “with roomy 
pockets, in diagonal and checked tweeds 
in two or three shades of beige or grey. 
His shirts have low “‘V”’ openings, and 
narrow horizontal bands of honey- 
combing are placed immediately below 
the yoke of some. Materials are fine 
striped cottons, sometimes all white, 
one navy and white, sometimes rainbow- 
striped. 

Outstanding among the Molyneux 
fabrics are the English rayons that are 
patterned like a tweed. He makes these 
up as chemise dresses, tailored, slim as 
a reed, with either short matching 
jackets cut like his tweed suits and 
fitting at the waist, or straight and 
hip-length. Both shapes are collarless 
with neat revers. The material is as 
heavy as marocain, absolutely matt. 
A black and white herring-bone rayon 
tweed is made with a straight coat. 
Another is banded with yellow down 
the front of the dress. The inlet belt is 
yellow and the square neck of the 
frock and the revers of the collarless 
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OND ON 





Two suits from Hardy Amies’s spring -ol- 
lection showing the new pinched-in we st. 
line. The one on the left is a diag. al 
tweed in oatmeal and brown with « ch 
box pleat and the hem piped with he 
selvedge of the materia! making ana: 2w 
line. White rayon piqué shirt and gu: -r- 
brimmed felt hat. The suit on therig is 
clerical grey flannel with a low, one- ; 

fastening, big pockets and the re +s 
saddle-stitched in grey. It has as rt 
with a low “V’’ opening and a matc! jg 
white rayon piqué sailor hat and glc »s, 


jacket are also banded with yellow. “his 
is a perfect war-time outfit for sumn -, 
Navy and chamois yellow mak’ two 
of the smartest models in Lo: jon, 
Molyneux has a navy woollen _ sat, 
absolutely plain, beltless, fitting a. the 
waist, buttoning down the front ith 
chunky yellow buttons. There is y: low 
saddle-stitching on the revers, the soft 
yellow of a chamois leather, and w  der- 
neath a yellow and grey printed crépe 
frock with grey and yellow bands inlet 
at the waist and on the collarless neckline 
and sleeves. The dress is as simple as a 
shift, closely fitting, without any trimming 
whatsoever. The pattern is delightful, 
grey formalised flowers, so formal as to 
be almost geometric, on a yellow ground. 
Creed makes a navy coat-frock with the 
chamois yellow inlet so that it gives the 
effect of a bolero at the waist, and a 
circular yoke of the yellow running right 
round at the back, bordered with navy 
at the throat so that the yellow looks like 
a collar. Actually the dress is a one-piece 
and can be had for eleven coupons. 
Another Creed woollen coat frock, a 
smooth black wool, has a white front in 
fine self-striped cotton, a satin like stripe, 
ruched all the way down. The smooth 
black cloth is cut away to look like a 
bolero and there is a scarlet waistband. 
The white front makes it look just 
like a blouse under a suit. The dress is a 
coat-frock for eleven coupons. Creed 
uses this white self-striped material 
in fine cotton for one of the _ best 
shirts in London, honeycombed all over 


A walking shoe from Lotus and Delta with a square 
toe and open eyelets like a boy’s boot. The lace goes 
through a tab and ends in squares of leather. The shoe 
is saddle-stitched instead of being brogued, con- 
forming to the new regulations. 
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ORRINGES 


T atlored 


Suits 


1s 

‘ Komille X y 
v0 FLANNEL SUIT 
Man-tailored coat and skirt in 


all-wool worsted flannel. Light 
h or medium Grey, either plain 








« or chalk. striped. ia) 

ft Hips 36 to 44. Gns. 

r- 18 coupons 

de 

ot i: 

le 3 If you wish to receive copies of 

a 9} ‘GORRINGES’ GAZETTE 
ig for Spring, Summer, and Sale 


|, |]: PLEASE SEND 6d. IN STAMPS 
0 ; Spring issue now ready 





4 Frederick Gorringe, Ltd. Phone : VICtoria 6666 (24 lines) 


. BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 





THE NATION WON’T GO 
SHODDY AFTER ALL! 























It’s tremendously cheering that in spite of restrictions, 
Morleys are still able, thanks to their long experience, to 
produce ranges of men’s and women’s clothing which, 
although limited in quantity, have an excellence of 
style and finish almost indistinguishable from pre-war. 
Wherever possible Morley wool garments are even 
being given the additional benefits of the ‘Theta’ 
process —a new softness, longer wear and greater 
resistance to shrinkage. 








ALWAYS LOOK FOR THE NAME 


STOCKINGS aie A UNDERWEAR - GLOVES 




















TOWN & COUNTRY 
SHOES 


WS. 4276Y. An extremely 
comfortable shoe in light tan 
caif, with medium leather 
heel. Elastic under tab. 






63/- 






WS. 340Y. (Left) Sturdy 
brown calf shoe, with 
platform crepe sole that 
will with-stand hard wear. 


57/6 







WS. 331Y (Right) Strong 
country walking shoe in 
grained calf, with thick 
crepe sole. Blue trimmed 
red, or brown trimmed 

beige. 


57/6 






WS. 4275Y This well fit- 
ting lace shoe is in light 
tan calf and has a medium 
leather heel. 


63/- 


5 COUPONS 


OF 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
LONDON, $.W. I 
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the front, worn with a black tailor-made. 
All trimming must keep the simple line 
of the silhouette intact. Fringe fills all these 
requirements, and is_ therefore popular. 
Molyneux fringes a beige woollen chemise 
dress with short sleeves, edges the cape collar 
of a plain woollen coat in navy with fringe, 
shows a tiny scarlet toque entirely made of 
fringe. This accompanies a navy frock with 
white kid turndown collar and cuffs and a 
scarlet and white swathed kid belt. Over it 
goes a navy woollen coolie jacket with a scarlet 
button on each cuff. Rahvis’s black crépe dress 
has a jumper top edged with loop upon loop 
of the material, which looks like fringe. 

Pleats are another big feature of the 
summer, tiny pleats that take up little material. 
Molyneux makes dresses in black and navy 
marocain, entirely pleated, so beautifully made 
that though there is a fluid movement when 
one walks, yet the line is as straight and simple 
as in his chemise frocks. Some dresses have the 
backs entirely pleated, sometimes the dress is 
entirely pleated, sometimes the top of the dress 
is all pleats and the skirt is entirely plain. 
Fabrics are plain; sometimes the skirt will be 
piped with white or scarlet or bright cherry or 
emerald green, but there is no other trimming. 


suits are strongly featured in all the spring col- 
This one is in black and white or crimson and white tweed 
with a long jacket that moulds the torso and has flap pockets. 

straight skirt has a deep box pleat in the front. 
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The 
Harvey Nichols. 


Pleats are minute, either accordion, tiny box 
pleats, or kilting. 

Dinner dresses are always tight, without 
any wastage of material whatsoever. They fit 
like the proverbial paper on the wall. Molyneux 
shows dinner suits with tight ankle - length 
skirts, and jackets tailored like his tweeds and 
fitting at the waist. He makes one in black 
marocain Over an oyster satin shirt with long 
full sleeves and a round turn-down collar. Both 
jacket and shirt are fastened with twinkling 
square diamanté buttons. Another black crépe 
with a skirt slit and cut away in front, so that 
it is almost as short as a ballet skirt, is banded 
with narrow rows of bright copper-coloured 
sequins. The skirt is faced with scarlet that 
shows when walking, and there is a gay scarlet 
scarf banded with sequins. A charming mimosa 
yellow Moygashel linen jacket is cut like a 
coolie’s, delicately embroidered on the back and 
on the top of the sleeves with black. This 
goes with a dead plain black dress. 

Lapel ornaments in the collections are 
ingenious. There is a gold gloved hand clipped 
on the navy revers of a scarlet jacket by Madame 
Mosca. A black tailored jacket has a tiny lace 
and ivory fan embroidered with white and blue 
flowers. Buttons are made like flags, like plaits 


1942 


Photograph DENES 


Conley wer 
suit designed by Country Life Wear in a plain fine tweed 


with kilted skirt and a jacket stitched at the edges and slit on the seams. 
This can be bought from Derry and Toms in a wide range of colours 
and is photographed with Erik’s felt with a sharp turn-up to the brim. 


of leather, like old coins or plaster casts. 
Flowers are pinned on all over. Rahvis places 
a cluster of pink china rosebuds on the breast 
pocket of a black moiré coat. Hartnell tuck 
sprays of wallflowers and hydrangeas in tlie 
belts of his simple woollen frocks. 


The newest bags shown by Harvey Nicho 
are like little portmanteaux in felt with a thi 
chunky frame in kid and round kid handk 
They come in navy, black, brown, a love 
dark green that is very smart with black. T' 
felt is silky, so that it looks like a loden clot 
Gloves matching print frocks or striped blous 
are shown everywhere. 


Talking of gloves, I have a plea from t 
British Red Cross and St. John centres in tl 
country, who pack food parcels for our prison¢ 
of war. These have to be very carefully pack 
and securely strung. The packers are bad 
in need of gloves, as their hands get bliste 
and sore with the coarse string and shavil 
that are used. They will be most grateful ! 
any old gloves—odd gloves, men’s and wome 
thick and thin—they can use them all. Will y 
please send them to Lady Stewart, British K 
Cross, Prisoners of War Packing Centre, Nor 
Row, Park Lane, W.1. P. Joyce REYNOLI 


° 
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| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Preliminary Announcement. 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO INVESTORS AND POST-WAR DEVELOPERS. 
MOUTH OF RIVER HAMBLE OVERLOOKING SOUTHAMPTON WATER 
THE IMPORTANT COASTAL RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 


HOOK AND WARSASH ESTATE 
OF 1,200 ACRES 


Between Southampton and Portsmouth 


Having about 11% miles of coast frontage with a southerly aspect and including— 


“THE SALTERNS ” 


AN ATTRACTIVE AND FINELY APPOINTED MODERN MARINE RESIDENCE 
containing lounge and 3 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, usual offices. Central 
heating. Main water and electricity. Garages. Head gardener’s cottage. Boathouse. Riding 
school, 60 ft. by 42 ft. Range of 10 modern boxes. Cottage and paddock. Grounds of 19 acres. 


HOOK PARK GOLF COURSE 


OF 18 HOLES, WITH CLUB-HOUSE, DORMY HOUSE, & PROFESSIONAL’S COTTAGE 





Three well-known Agiicultural Holdings of HOOK GRANGE, GREAT ard LITTLE ABSHOT 
FARMS. Solent Court Nursery. GREAT ABSHOT HOUSE and several other attractive 
private houses and numerous picturesque cottages. 


EXTENSIVE YACHT CLUB PREMISES 
and other buildings at NEWTON, WARSASH. SEVERAL FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS. 


| 
VACANT POSSESSION of about 650 Acres, the remainder produces a rent roll of 
about £1,750 per annum. 


The Estatz possesses greet and valuabl? prospects for future development and has about 12,000 ft. 
of frontage to public and other roads. Part of the Park has been laid out as a private resideutial 
Estate with'’carriageways and public services and active development was iu progress before the war 


The ESTATE will be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION mainly as a whole 
at an early date (unless previously sold). 


Solicitors: Messrs. Gaunt, Foster & Hill, 62-64, Moorgate, E.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


SUSSEX LONDON 45 MILES 


Bus services to and from Tunbridge Wells, 8 miles 


Occupying a fine situ- 
ation about 400ft. up 
on sandstone _ soil, 
facing due south and 
commanding pano- 
ramic views. 
rhe 16TH CENTURY 
RESIDENCE is charac- 
teristic of its p2riod. 


Central heating, companies’ 
electric light and water, 
modern drainage. 


Brick and slated out- 

buildings including 

garages for 3 and stabling, 
2 cottages. 


THE BEAUTIFUL 
GARDENS -?re a_ de- 
lightful setting to the 
house. Ornamental lawns, 
tennis lawn with pavalion, 
rose gardeus, productive 
kitchen garden, oichard, 


It has been completely 
renovated and is in first- 
class order and condition. 


Entrance hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 8 bedrooms ° (5 
fitted basins), 3  bath- 





rooms. = SN aah ore fo eis a giassland. 
10 ACRES FOR SALE FR th certain furniture, if desired 





Strongly recommended by the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Squaie, W.1. (24,858) 





Maytals 3771 (10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 ny 
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23, MOUNT STREET, \ X MLSON & CO. Telephone: 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, wW.1. Grosvenor 1441. 


ONE OF THE FINEST SITES IN THE HOME COUNTIES 


600 feet up with magnificent panoramic views to the South Downs. + Express trains to London in an hour. 


THE SUBJECT OF tig. fete : IN A LOVELY WELL- 

ENORMOUS ae OE TIMBERED SETTING 

EXPENDITURE DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED AND GROUNDS, 

IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER. HARD TENNIS COURT. 
Luxurious bathrooms. SWIMMING POOL, 
Garages for several cars. 
Radiators throughout. 


3 modern cottages. 
Every modern convenience. Good kitchen garden. 


Pasture and woodland, 


NEARLY 40 ACRES 
FOR SALE 


Main electricity and water. 


13 bed and dressing rooms, 5 baths, 





very fine hall and 4 reception rooms. 


A PLACE OF SINGULAR CHARM AND CHARACTER ONLY JUST IN THE MARKET AND AVAILABLE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 
Iltustrated brochure obtainable from the Sole Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


LOVELY PART OF SUSSEX ‘SUSSEX BORDER  _£ ) MILES WEST OF LONDON 


Between East Grinstead and Tunbridae Wells. Lovely unspoiled country. 45 minutes London. 





PERFECTLY APPOINTED GEORGIAN REPLICA 


DELionTFuL MODERN HOUSE ; 350 ft. up, with WITH EVERY COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE 


F wig BT south with BEAUTIFUL VIEWS DIRECT- fine views. & bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception. | 
LY OVE AHSDOWN FOREST. 8 bedrooms. 2) Main electric light and water. All in excellent order. | SURROUNDED BY GEAUTIFUL WOODLANDS. 
baths, Suan hall, 3 reception. On two floors only. Garage. Well-timbered gardens. 11 bed, 4 baths, 3 reception. Garage. Lovely part of 
Mains services; central heating; garage, etc. Delightful Hants, few miles Basingstoke. 
gardens, orchard and paddock. 2 ACRES. £5,500 TO BE LET FURNISHED 
ONLY £5,000 WITH 5 ACRES Additional land up to about 80 ACHES with cottage can | a NOMINAL RENT, FOR DURATION OR LESS. 


sole Agents: WILSON & CoO., 23, Mount St., W.1. Agents: WILSON & CoO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. | Sole Agents: WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1- 















Pn mony WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.| | 


HERTS —-26 MILES FROM LONDON SUSSEX — ASHDOWN FOREST 


ON THE GOLF COURSE 
A MODERNISED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
A COMMODIOUS MANSION 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms (2 very large). 


FOR INVESTMENT AND/OR OCCUPATION LATER 


? ' ; . Main electric light; central heating; fitted basins in 6 
20 bed and dressing rooms, 7 bathrooms, suite of reception rooms. bedrooms; every labour-saving device. 
Main services, central heating, every convenience. (The above with a few acres of land is requisitioned.) 
1in services, central heating, every convenience Dove : eee ia i STABLING. GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. 
STABLING, GARAGES, 4 FLATS, 3 LODGES, CGTTAGES. 


: ‘ Cottage containing 4 rooms and bathroom. 
2 FARMS (in hand) with superior houses, Buildings, Cottages, etc. 


THE ESTATE INCLUDES ARABLE, PASTURE and WOODLAND, the total area being | CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


ABOUT 421 ACRES garden, woodland, bounded by a stream. 
PHERE ARE LONG FRONTAGES TO 2 ROADS, AND PART IS CLOSE TO THE RAILWAY AND VILLAGE. IN ALL 18 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE | FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Further particulars, Plans and Photographs from Owner’s Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


with hard tennis court, formal garden, terrace, kitchen 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 


WEST SUSSEX ASCOT, BERKS SUFFOLK- ESSEX BORDERS 


Occupying a charming position. On high ground with open view. Almost adjoining golf course. Close to village and station. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


~ 
eal with 


A XViith CENTURY RESIDENCE 





A JACOBEAN FARMHOUSE 


ns k with oak beams, open fires, and mullioned windows. 
Recently restored and containing 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, | 8 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception 8 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Electric light, 





3-4 reception rooms. Modern conveniences, central heating. | Tooms. Main services. Fitted basins. Central heating. | etc. Garage. 

eine garage, fine thatched barn. Old gardens and Garage for 2-3 cars with chauffeur’s room. THERE IS A COTTAGE WHICH CAN BE PURCHASED 
grounds, pasture and arable; in all ABOUT 30 ACRES. WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS ABOUT 4 ACRES GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE OR TO LET UNFURNISHED FOR SALE.—Sole Agents : FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR TO LET 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


WYE VALLEY. MONMOUTH, HEREFS & GLOS BORDERS 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 112 ACRES (Vacant Possession) 


Occupying a fine position about 
200 ft above sea-level. The 
Residence, built of local red 
sandstone with tiled roof, has 
recently been modernised, and is 
approached by a drive. 











Entrance hall, 4 reception, 7 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Co.’s electricity. 
Ample private water. Modern drain- 
aye. Buildings. Garages, 2 cottages. 


Beautifully Timbered Pleasure 
Grounds, with lawns, flower, fruit 
and vegetable gardens which are 
very fertile. The land is principally 
rich pasture, with some first-class 
arable, a large productive orchard 
in full bearing, and good oak 





Woodlands. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (27,459) 
SURREY GOLF COURSE GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS 
London 35 miles—Bus service every half-hour. Ten minutes’ walk from the station and shops. 


Yccupying a lovely position adjoining the Links, standing on gravel soil, | 
facing almost due south. 

HE EXTREMELY WELL-BUILT HOUSE, which was erected in 1900, of brick 

ind tile, is approached by a short drive. The whole is in good order and ready for 

mmediate occupation. Hall, 4 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. South-west aspect. Well-proportioned rooms, arranged on two floors. 


A WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE STANDING IN A MATURED AND SHELTERED 
GARDEN. 


Central heating, gas, electric light, power, water, telephone, main drainage, 3 garages. 
GARDENS STUDDED WITH SOME FINE ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Fernden hard tennis court, also grass court, 2 kitchen gardens. Private gate leads to 
the first fairway. 


Lounge hall, dining room, drawing room, loggia, cloakroom and usual offices. 
5 bedrooms and bathroom. GARAGE. ALL SERVICES. 


| PRICE FREEHOLD £3,350. VACANT POSSESSION 


ABOUT 4} ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
ywner’s Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. | Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
(28,055) (39,805) 


NORTH-WEST SOMERSET 


Extensive views of the Quantock and Brendon Hills. — + 
a P 
td 





Occupying a choice situation about 150ft. above sea level, facing south-east. 
THE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE with tiled roof is approached by a drive. 


3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Companies’ electric light, gas, and water; telephone; main drainage: garage. 


The GARDENS AND GROUNDS include lawn, tennis court, shrubbery, kitchen 
garden. 


By 


« et a! em 
OVER 2 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE ee om 
Golf Polo obi an cee che 4 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,919.) 





Maytais 3471 (10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Guten a kenten. 




























29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CoO. 26, Dover Street, 


(Central 9344) €.C.4 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681!) w.! 
Telegraphic Address : FAREBROTHER LONDON. 


LS We 
KS N 0 


1942 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND BERKSHIRE BORDERS 


Within easy daily reach of London. Situated on high ground adjoining well-known woods. 














MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN THE GROUNDS ARE PLEASANTLY 

RESIDENCE . DISPOSED AROUND THE HOUSE 
WITH STONE PAVED TERRACE AND 
9 bedrooms. 3% bath rooms. LAWNS, KITCHEN GARDENS AND 


3 recepti ‘ iz om. 
eception rooms and billiards room SMALL ORCHARD. 


MODEL DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
COMPANY’S WATER. 


SQUASH RACQUETS COURT. 
The whole comprises about 


2 GARAGES. COTTAGE (LET). 10 ACRES 





TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Further particulars and photographs from: FAREBROTHER, 





ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, Piccadilly, W.1 (REGent 5381) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
Regent 8222 (Private Branch Eushange) 


A PROPERTY OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO GOLFERS 
COOMBE WARREN 4 


Adjoining famous golf course. Close to Richmond Park 





Telephone: 





Telegrams: “ Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 








i 

GARAGE 3 CARS. } 
THREE STALLS. 
COTTAGE 5 ROOMS. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
RESIDENCE 








ON PICKED WOODLAND SITE. . ' 
Charming woodland grounds over an acre. : 
3 reception rooms (1 panelled in old oak), i 
6 principal and 3 staff bedrooms. Compact 
ely I MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD 
SUN HREE CENTRAL Strong nuded ner’s 8 ' 
parLour | BaTHROOMS | HEATING car 2 aaa Fg — 
2 : 7 ‘ Wimbledon Common, S.W.19 (Tel. : Wimbledo) 
Fitted wash basins. Excellent appointments Se a 4 
throughout. Perfect aspect. Absolute seclusion. 0081), and 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 (Tel. : 
High ground. REG, 8222). (Ref. P.4726., 
Choice south position, with a panoramic view. 
FOR SALE ye 8 BEDROOMS, GARAGE, 2 COTTAGES. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. 
A LOVELY OLD FARM HOUSE = 
2 oast houses. Walled garden. Tennis pavilion, -_ 


DATING BACK TO 1540. in all about 


BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED, MODERN- 10 ACRES 
ISED AND IN FAULTLESS ORDER 

aaa ONE OF THE MOST INTER- 
CENTRAL HEATING. FITTED BASINS. ESTING OLD HOUSES IN THE 


3 BATHROOMS. AGA COOKER. MARKET TO-DAY 
3 delightful sitting rooms including THE OAK 
ROOM PANELLED THROUGHOUT 
27ft. x 18ft. 9in. 


Highly recommended by HAMPTON AND 
SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 
(Tel. : REG. 8222.) (Ref. €.39,087a. ) 








Tel.: WIM. 0081. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 








BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. _ 











FOR SALE 


BLACKPOOL, Near. Ideal COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE. Approx. 6 miles from 
Blackpool. Very Superior Residence with 
4,500 sq. yards land, incl. ornamental and 
kitchen gardens, tennis court, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom, w.c., 3 recep. rooms, kitchen, hall 
with cloakroom. Garage for 2 cars, stables 
and outoldgs. ; greenhouse. Freehold £4,250; 
substantial amount on mortgage if required. 
Apply PACKERS, 174 Promenade, Blackpool. 
(Tel. 2889). 


BLACKPOOL. STANLEY PARK DIs- 
TRICT. Gentleman’s RESIDENCE OF 
OUTSTANDING CHARACTER, beautiful 
situation, attractive gardens. Detached with 
spacious hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, 
kitchen with Aga cooker, larder, etc., 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, the whole in excel. condition. 
garage for 2 cars, wash-house, etc. Freehold 
£4,100. Mortgage of £3,000 arranged if re- 
quired. PACKERS, 174 Promenade, Blackpool, 
(Tel. 2889.) 


EVON. Desirable Agricultural Property 
of 65 acres, pleasantly situated on the 

southern fringe of Dartmoor. Excellent home- 
stead with residence suitable for occupation 
of two families (6 bed, bath, etc.) Moor graz- 
ing rights: early possession. £4,000. HEWITT 
AND Co., Land Agents, Exeter. A. 1138. 

IFESHIRE. For sale, the | very attractive 

freehold country house known as 
“GREYCRAIG,” Saline, Fifeshire. This 
desirable residence is situated in own grounds 
extending to 4 acres, and there is an additional 
16 acres of good agricultural ground attached, 
with two small cottages. The dwelling-house 
consists of the hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, dressing room, two bathrooms, 4 w.cs. 
maids’ room, kitchen and usual offices. 
Electric light throughout from own plant. 
The policies include terraced wall garden, 
rock garden, tennis court, greenhouse, stables 
and garage. Fishing and shooting obtainable. 
Low assessed rental and feu duty. Price 
desired £3,000. Immediate entry can be 
obtained. For full particulars and card to 
view, apply to—WILLIAM MACFARLANE 
GRAY, Corporate Accountant, Stirling (Tele- 
phone: 544 Stirling). ee 


USSEX/KENT Border. Modern converted 

period Cottage. Charmingly situated in 
own grounds. 3 miles Southern Railway main 
line station: on bus routes: 7 miles from 
Tunbridge Wells. Hall, oak-beamed lounge, 
with open hearth. Dining room, modern 
kitchen. Electric and coal range. Water 
softener, Ideal boiler. Company’s water and 
electricity. Telephone. 3 bedrooms, one 
h. and c. modern bathroom. Garage. ‘Well- 
stocked garden, over 1 acre; 100 mixed fruit 
and nut trees. y heated timber annexe, 
approximately 50 ft. by 18 ft., with bedroom 
accommodation. Freehold £2, 100.—Box 977. 














1/6 per line. 


FOR R SALE 





FARMS 
Buck Ss. IN THE RICH VALE OF 
AYLESBURY. Lovely views — about 
1 hour London. A WONDERFUL FARM of 
180 acres (107 rich pasture with streams, 
70 deep loamy arable). INTERESTNG OLD, 


ENGLISH MANOR HOUSE being 
modernized: 4 sitting, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, main services; excellent buildings: 
cottages; tithe free; just available and 


inspected. An unique property with posses- 


sion.—WoopDcocks, 30, St. George Street, 
London, W.1. 
SSEX. TH HAX T ED DIST RIC T. Lovely 


quiet spot. Charming modernised Tudor 
farm house, with 30 acres (25 let off) and trout 
stream; productive garden; good out- 
buildings. Freehold’£2,250.—WooDcocK AND 
SON, Ipsw ich. 


ORFOLK. 
324 acres, 





ATTRACTIVE FARM, 
ideal carrots, market gar- 
dening, sheep. Superior Residence. Company’s 
electric light; ample buildings. £5,250 
freehold.—Woopbc OCK & SON, Ipswich. 
SUFFOLK W EST. Very fertile and attrac- 

tive farm, 182 acres with stream; rich 
medium arable and old grass; fine old-world 
residence; ample buildings; 3 cottages. 
— £3,500.—Woopcock & Son, Ips- 
wich. 














_WANTED 


—OTSWOLDS. A A School evacuated to 

Cotwolds wishes to stay in district. Large 
house needed for after the war or sooner. 
About 30-40 bedrooms; 8-10 reception rooms; 
flat space for a: cottages; 10-20 acres 
of land. —Box 9 38. 





CORNWALL, SOUT ‘H. Wante d to buy 
SMALL HOUSE on or convenient reach 
harbour or river and with some land. Small 
farm would do. TRESIDDER & CO., 77 South 
Audley Street, W. 1. 





MIDLANDS AND SOUTH-WESTERN 

COUNTIES (preferably), wanted to 
PURCHASE or RENT on long lease, a 
WALLED VEGETABLE GARDEN with 
Gardener’s Cottage and 3-5 acres of land 
adjoining.—Box 927. 





AFE AREA. Wanted a well-furnished 
House about 4-5 principal bedrooms, 
2 bath, preference Period House, central 


ae light, kitchen and fruit 
garden. Not low-lying, away from sirens and 
military “objectives, but near bus routes. 
Write—C. P. Mays, 24, Bury Street, S.W.1. 


heating, 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





TO LET 


ESTATE AGENTS 





ERKS. Attractive furnished sitting room 
and 2 single bedrooms, country house, 
private kitchen and bath. Electric light. 


Central heating. Fitted basins. 3% gns. week. 
MAJOR ‘MARTEN, L ongworthy, Newbury. 


DEVON NORTH (28 miles Exeter). To 

Let Unfurnished, attractive COUNTRY 
BUNGALOW RESIDENCE, delightfully 
situated, well-timbered grounds; lounge hall, 
2 reception, 6 bed and dressing rooms, bath; 
hard tennis court; garage; stabling; fishing. 
About 26 acres. Rent £120 per annum.— 
SMALE, 13, Cross Street, Barnstaple. 





MONTGOMERYSHIRE To LET, fur- 
nished, medium-sized desirable country 
Residence, charming situation, on good Road, 
containing 4 reception, 8 bedrooms, usual 
domestic offices. Kitchen garden, garages, 
kennels and gardener’s cottage. Electric 
light, central heating, modern drainage. 
Sporting over 3,876 acres. 2% miles Llanbryn- 
mair station, G.W.R. Apply DRIVERS, JONAS 
AND Co., St. Peter’s Churchyard, Chester, or 
L landiloee, Montgomeryshire. 





OMERSET (QUANTOCKS). Well-fur- 

nished 15th century residence to be let. 
2 reception, hall, cloakroom, kitchen, Aga 
Cooker, 4 bedrooms, h. & c. basins, bathroom. 
Elec. light, main water. Good garage, large 
garden well stocked, lawns, summer house, 
3 minutes Taunton-Minehead line service— 
immediate possession—7 gns. weekly. Box 975. 


FLATS AND CHAMBERS 


ONDON. Best value in MODERN WEST 
END FLATS. Attractive short, war-time 
agreements. Modern fitted kitchens. Air-raid 
shelters, resident wardens. Steel-frame or 
reinforced concrete construction. 2 under- 
ground stations within 1 minute. 
RENTS FROM £115 TO £500 

A few modern newly furnished flats from 

3 gns. to 8 gns. weekly. 

PRINCESS COURT. QUEEN’S COURT, 
QUEENSWAY, HYDE PARK, W.2. 
Full details from the LETTING OFFICE, 
61 QUEENSWAY W.2. BAYS. 1818 


LONDON, 20, HALLAM STREET, W.1. 
Luxuriously appointed steel frame’ build- 
. Restaurant and full service. C.H. 
and C.H.W. Cosy S/C FURNISHED Lounge 
Flats, with Divan Alcove, Bathroom, Dressing 
Closet. From 3% GNS. WEEKLY or ‘UNFUR- 
NISHED Pied-a-terre £10 10s. MONTHLY 
inc.—Apply, MANAGERESS. Tel. Lan. 1334. 














BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 

COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates. s. 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441. 


BERKSH IRE, including Sunningdale, Ascot, 
Windsor districts. Mrs. N. C. TUFNELI, 
F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, etc., 
Sunninghill, Berks. ‘Tel. Ascot 818-819. 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.— —GIDDYs, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot | 73). 


ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE. 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 


DEVON AND 8S. & W. COUNTIES.- 

The only complete illustrated Register 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—RIPPON, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 


HAMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN COU N- 
TIES.—22, Westwood Ore, Southamp- 




















ton. WALLER & KING, 
established over 100 years. 


LE!ICESTERSHIRE and adjoins coun- 
ties. HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co., Chartered 
Surveyors, Valuers and Agents. Market Har- 
borough 2411. 


SHROPSHIRE, border counties and North 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., write the 
Principal Agents, HALL, "WATERIDGE & OWEN, 
LTD., Shrewsbury. (Phone 2081.) 


SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORI, 

WORCS., etc., and MID WALES, app! 
leading Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury.—(Phone: 2061.) 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTIE: 
JARVIS & Co. of Haywards Heath speciali: 
in High Class Residences and Estates, mai 
of which are solely in their hands. Tele. 70 


SUFFOLK AND EASTERN COUNTIS 
WOODCOCK & SON neon Agent 
ree, Valuers and Auction 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY. "PROPE 
TIES. Phone Ipswich 433. 


WANTED 


Ag QUICK and ADVANTAGEOUS SAI 
our COUNTRY PROPERTY can 
pot. through the Specialists, F. 
MERCER & CO., 98 having changed han 
through their agency during the past th: 
months, rapeing in price from £2,000 
,000. Over 2,000 GENUINE Pl 
CHASERS on ‘thelr waiting list. Vendors ‘ 
invited to send particulars to their Cent 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 248 


Business 
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For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. 


Telephone No.: 
Regent 4304. 


WEST SUSSEX __ | 


Ina delightful position high up, facing south and commanding | 
lovely views 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE INCLUDING A GEORGIAN PERIOD 
HOUSE 
seated amidst parklike surroundings 


nf fb 
r 


{ 
\{ 
‘ 1! 


TON ES HD CLT Tre, eee iphone Cpe 





3 reception, billiards room, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms 


Electric Light. Main Water. 


Central Heating. 


3 cottages, stabling, delightful gardens and grounds with 
lake, Open-air swimming bath, walled kitchen garden, 
woodland, parklands and rich water _— bounded 
by a river, in all about 120 ACR 


(16,100) | 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED ssinohlisahannall AND statinatahiaageasd SRGEETUTES 


SURREY (UNDER 20 MILES TOWN) 
In a quiet position near to the beautiful Oxshott Woods. 


A THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE MODERN HOUSE 
Well built and in splendid order, with hall, 4 reception, 
6 bedrooms, bathrooms, all usual offices. 


Companies’ electric light, power, gas and water. 
Radiators. Modern drainage. 


The gardens are most attractive, well matured and include 
Delightful Sun Terrace, lawns, rockeries, Tennis 
Court and a small spinney, etc. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


OSBORN & MERCER. 
(M.2266) 


Inspected by the Agents: 





SEVENOAKS 
Occupying a sheltered and secluded position about % mile 
from the Wildernesse and Knole Park Golf Courses. 


A PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE 


Standing about 400 ft. above sea level and approached 
by a carriage drive 


Hall, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Main services. Central heating. 
Delightful pleasure grounds, including tennis court, 
herbaceous borders, ornamental trees and shrubs, an area 

of wild garden, kitchen garden, etc. 
ABOUT 1%, ACRES 
MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD 


OSBORN & MERCER. 


Full details from : (M.2269) 





28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 


OXON 


500ft. up in beautiful country convenient for 
Henley-on-Thames and Reading 


Delightful House of Character 





Gravel soil. 


Hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, usual offices, 
maids’ sitting room. 


South aspect. 


Coy.’s electric light and water. Central heating. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE 
Charmiu:; gardens well maintained, including hard tennis 


court, lawns. rose garden, orchard, kitchen garden, 
paddock, ete., in all 
ABOUT 5% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (16,726.) 








Telephone Nos.: 
( 3 
Regent | 3377 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


A SELECTION OF MEDIUM-SIZED 
COUNTRY HOUSES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


W.1; F 


STATION 


Telegraphic Address : 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’’ 
“Nicholas, Reading.’’ 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, 


ROAD, READIN G 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


within a few miles of the cvast on high ground with views to the Isle of Wight. 


FOR SALE OR TO 
LET FURNISHED 
OR UNFURNISHED 





£7,000. CHILTERN HILLS THE ABOVE MOST 
MANOR HOUSE TYPE, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathryoms, ATTRACTIVE 
4 reception rooms, good offices, cottage, bungalow, double garage, HOUSE 
stabling. 12 ACRES. Electric light, central heating, Aga cooker. 
_— | containing 9 bed and dressing 
| rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception 
£8,000. MAIDENHEAD, WINDSOR AND HAWTHORN HILL | rooms, main services. Sener. 
5 | Cottage let off at £12 0 p.a. 
GEORGIAN HOUSE. 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, Delightful grounds, grass 
exceptional offices. Garage for 3 cars. Stabling. 6% ACRES. tennis — kitchen garden, 
Main water, electric light, gas, central heating. | paddocks oe ee 
| 7 ACRES IN ALL 
F | Varticulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
£5,250. BERKS AND OXON BORDERS. = = u ; 
EXCEPTIONAL RESIDENCE with 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. | 
lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, offices, garage. 1 ACRE. With tennis HIGHLANDS OF SUFFOLK 
court, river garden and boat-house. Main water, electric light and gas, Near Bury St. Edmunds. 
FOR SALE. HOUSE OF CHARACTER WITH ABOUT 
aa = ae 85 ACRES (or less) 
£10,000. BERKS. HANDY FOR HENLEY AND MAIDENHEAD IN QUIET SITUATION. - 
bathrooms, central heating, electric light. Buildings. Large double 


Built regardless of cost. 


Garage for 3 cars. 2 cottages. 


heating. 


£9,500. HANTS. 
MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER. 


servants’ hall. Garage for 3 cars. 
Electric light, main water, central heating. 


Apply : Messrs, NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 


10/11 bedrooms, hot and cold running water 
in all, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, up-to-date offices, servants’ hall. 
15 ACRES. 


BEAUTIFUL WINCHFIELD DISTRICT 
9 bed and dressing rooms, 


3 bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, compact domestic offices, 
Farmery, 


Reading (Telephone : 
and, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone : Regent 2039 and 3377). 


5 bed, 2 
cottage. 


attics, 2 


Complete central 


Mesuet. 


cottage. 30 ACRES. 





Finely-timbered grounds with moat and swimming pool. 


NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, 


with modern conveniences, 
Engine-pumped water. 


OUTBUILDINGS, PRETTY GARDENS, 


Sporting district. 
PRICE 5,000 GNS. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 


SUSSEX BEAUTY SPOT 


£4,750 (OR NEAR OFFER) WITH 35 ACRES 
PICTURESQUE FARM HOUSE, 


Main electricity. 
Garage 


bath, hall, 3 reception rooms. 
Oak beamed cottage (let). 


LARGE FRUIT GARDEN. 


4+ bed, 


ENCLOSURES OF ARABLE, PASTURE AND WOODLAND. 


Reading 4441/2), 
Messrs. 


NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I 
(Tel.: EUSTON 7000) 


HERTS. RADLETT 
Adjoining Golf Course on high ground. 
FOR SALE 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


with nice hall, large drawing and dining rooms, sun lounge, 
or 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
FINE GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 
CHOICE GARDENS OF 1 ACRE 


YEW HEDGES, ROCK GARDENS, ORCHARD. 
KITCHEN GARDEN. ELECTRIC LIGHT, ETC. 


Recommended by MAPLE & CoO., as above. 


MAPLE & 


LE Co., 


VALUATIONS 
FURNITURE and EFFECTS 


valued for Insurance, Probate, etc. 


FURNITURE SALES 
Conducted in Town and Country. 


‘APPLY MAPLE & CO., 
5, GRAFTON STREET, OLD BOND 
STREET, W.1. 


Lio. 


Also at Telephone ; 
5, GRAFTON STREET, ‘Regent 
MAYFAIR, W.1. — 


WEST SUSSEX 


Secluded, with magnificent view of the Downs. 
FOR SALE 
CHARMING I6TH CENTURY HOUSE 
IN ge A ORDER WITH Say BL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT. ELECTRIC GHT, ETC. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 10 sate ops 4 bathrooms. 
Excellent cottage. 3 Garages. 


OLD-WORLD GARDENS AND 
LAND, in all about 


40 ACRES 


MAPLE & CO., as above. 


LOVELY MEADOW 


Agents: 
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Telephone No. ; 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 





And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq. 
68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





UNSPOILED SURREY 


20 miles London. 





20 ACRES GROUNDS AND PASTURE LAND 

£6,000 WITH POSSESSION 
EXCEPT LAND AND SOME BUILDINGS WHICH ARE LET 
W.1. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 


3 miles Electric Train Service. 


containing 9 bedrooms, near ft. W Pt Ty 
bathroom, lounge hall, 3 diate eyed ae i 
reception and_ billiards Electric light, central heat- 
room. Electric light, main ing, basins in 5 bedrooms. 
water and gas. Garage. Me m wey “ ——— over- 
s ing. C . Sme 1auled. yarage 10 cars. 
ee BOWLING ALLEY (con- 

: verted to classrooms), 2 


PART PROBABLY 


RICH IN HISTORICAL 
sSO ' 

OLD-WORLD RESTORED & BROUGHT } 

RESIDENCE | UP-TODATE. 


15 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
wonderful suite of re ception 


rooms including 


PRE-TUDOR HALL, 


LODGES, etc. 


AT £53 PER Ayn, 
(D.1066) 


WORCS. 


FOR SCHOOL, BUSINESS OR PRIVATE RESIDENCE 
UNIQUE OLD MOATED GRANGE 


BANQUET ING 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
AVAILABLE FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED WITH 


Recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, Was 





TO BE LET 





13 ACRES 

IMMEDIATE 
OSSESSION 

(7823 








3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 








EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE OF DISTINCTION 
OF WARM RED BRICK MELLOWED BY TIME 
4 large reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms; all main services, power plugs and radiators 
TWO WALLED KITCHEN GARDENS, 
OVER AN ACRE. 


FREEHOLD £3,750 


everywhere. GARAGES. COTTAGE. 


law ns, fine trees, etc. 
JUST IN SALE MARKET. 


IDEAL FOR PRIVATE OR 
Permit to inspect from : 


BUSINESS 


“IN HERTFORDSHIRE | “MARKET ‘TOWN 


Walking distance of Main Line Station—One hour’s rail. 


6 bedrooms, 
Useful Outbuildings. 


ABOUT 3 


PURPOSES. 


RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


(12,648) 


QUAINT 
RESTORED 

2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms; 
Attractive well-stocked Garden, Kitchen Garden and Orchard 
ACRES. 
VACANT POSSESSION. WILL SELL QUICKLY. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Full details : 


Telephones: 
Greovener 1032-3: 





FRINGE OF COTSWOLDS 


7 miles Cheltenham. 


Close to Bus Service. 





XVith CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


AND MODERNISED. 


electric light; main water. Garage. 


FREEHOLD ONLY £2,500. 
IMMEDIATE 
INSPECTION ADVISED. 


RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 








44, ST. JAMES’S 
_PLACE, S.W.1. AGENT! 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE SITUATED IN 
A SMALL WELL-TIMBERED PARK 
In a lovely district, amidst rural surroundings. Southern 
aspect; panoramic views; close to bus route and convenient 
for main line station. 

VACANT POSSESSION OF RESIDENCE. SPLENDID 
SPORTING DISTRICT. FISHING RIGHTS GO WITH 
PROPERTY. 

4 sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms (some with lavatory basins), 
3 bathrooms, servants’ hall; main electricity and power, 





central heating throughout; plentiful water supply; 
septic tank drainage ; _ everything in beautiful order. 
2 first-rate cottages. ‘‘ Black and White’’ farmhouse 


(4 bedrooms and cine: splendid range of farm build- 
ings; garage for several cars. 
CHARMING OLD GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
TOTAL AREA ABOUT 75 ACRES 
(WOULD SELL HOUSE WITH 25 ACRES ONLY 
IF REQUIRED) 

Inspected and thoroughly recommended by the Owner’s 
only Agents : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St James’s 

Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 12,737.) 


| 





SOMERSET HILLS 
90 ACRES. £2,800 
THE PLEASANT OLD STONE-BUILT RESI- 
DENCE is 300 yards from a road and contains 2 
sitting-rooms and 4 bedrooms. 
EXCELLENT RANGE OF FARM BUILDINGS 
THE LAND IS ALL PASTURE, WELL TIMBERED 
AND WATER IN EVERY FIELD 
Inspected by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 


Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 15,804.) 
SUSSEX © 


An hour from London Bridge or V ictoria. 

EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY COUNTRY 

COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE in beautiful 
order, adjoining Commons (with good Golf Course), 300 ft. 
up, on light soil, sunny aspects, fine views. Bus service 
to Station. Hall and 3. sitting rooms, 8 bed and 
dressing rooms (with !avatory basin), 2 bathrooms, servants’ 
sitting-room; main electricity and power; company ’s 
water: central heating; independent hot water; main 
drainage. Garage and other buildings. Well-timbered 
grounds, with tennis lawn, orchard, etc., of 4 ACRES. 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, £5,250. Thoroughly recommended 
by Owner's only authorised Agents: JAMES STYLES and 

WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R.16,946) 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY. 


| 


| 


Telephone: 
Regent 0911 


WEST SUSSEX 


18th CENTURY RESIDENCE 


SURROUNDED BY OWN LANDS OF 


ACRES 


Southern aspect, views of Downs, bus service passes. 


OVER 150 


Everything in first-rate order; hall and 3 sitting-rooms, 
10 bedrooms; (lavatory basins), 5 bathrooms; main 
electricity; company’s water; central heating; stabling 
and yard: FARMHOUSE AND 4 OTHER COTTAGES; 
SPLENDID FARM BUILDINGS; HARD TENNIS 
COURT; 2 LAKES; CHILDREN’S PLAYROOM IN 
GROUNDS (BEAUTIFULLY FITTED). 


ONE OF THE FINEST PROPOSITIONS OF ITS 
TYPE AT PRESENT AVAILABLE 


Owner’s Sole Agents: 
44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1 


& WHITLOCK, 
(L.R. 19,275.) 


JAMES STYLES 











SOMERSET—NEAR TAUNTON 


TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR DURATION 


£2,000 Si ek at aac ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 
COMFORTABLE ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE FACING SOUTH position. 3 altting, 5 bedrooms (3 with enue 
. basins), bath. Company’s ae 4 
Accommodation: 4 reception, water. Garage and garden. " To OPP ERE 
5-6 bedrooms and _ dressing FREEHOLD. F: SELECTED LISTS FREE 
rooms, 5 baths, 5 staff bed- NEAR PEPPARD GOLF COURSE 
- st v6 ge os tcl ‘ OXON. (%-hourly bus RIPPON, BOSWELL & Co., F.A.! 
rooms and bathroom, usual £2 75 : 720 . 
nn ieatia’ beat ’ service to main line station, (Est. 1884.) EXETER. 
aR, Vea See whence London reached in 45 minutes.) 
Beautifully — finely ae modern 
— ™ —s labour-saving house in immaculate taste. 
LOVELY AND VERY Long drive, hall, 2 large sitting, sun 
PRODUCTIVE GARDENS lounge, 3 double bedrooms (basins, h. & c.), 
bathroom, model offices. Company’s 


Qe” 7 Tee arene 





Owner tentatively suggests retaining remote wing for her small, 
behaved children and (if agreeable to Tenant) sharing part of gardens, swimming pool 
and expert Montessori Governess at reduced rental. 


Full detaile—READING & YANDALL, 16, Hammet Street, Taunton, Somerset. 


AND ORCHARD. 


HARD TENNIS COURT AND 


SWIMMING POOL. Triangle. WITNEY ; ; 
£2750 Jet. mes OF PROPERTIES INDEXED UNDI 
CIRENCESTER. In a retired position COUNTIES 





Tel. : 


ELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 
17, BLAGRAVE ST., READING. 
Reading 4112 





AN OLD TUDOR HOUSE RESTORED 


THE ONLY COMPLETE 





out. 
fine orchard. 


reasonably well- 








electricity, water. Central heating through- 
Garage 4 cars. Pretty garden and 
2 ACRES FREEHOLD. 


COTSWOLD STONE BUILT, STONE TILED 


in much favoured small town. 


DEVON andS. & W. COUNTIES 








FOR LINEAGE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 





Excellent 








condition. Large lounge, dining room, (For Sale To Let. Wanted, etc.) 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. Company’s elec- a 
tricity, water. Central heating, — See “CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES, 
(h. & c.) in bedrooms. Garage 2 ca PAGE 594 
Small but nice garden. FREEHOLD. . 





} 
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‘a. CURTIS & HENSON aroovenar S311 tne 
NORTHUMBERLAND 


DESIRABLE FREEHOLD. AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING PROPERTIES. 
OUTLYING PORTIONS OF THE CHIPCHASE ESTATES 


COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING WELL-KNOWN FARMS AT WEST WOODBURN AND _ FALSTONE, 
WITH SHOOTING RIGHTS AND SALMON AND TROUT FISHING IN THE RIVERS REDE AND NORTH TYNE 





Acres. Acres. 
COLDTOWN ......._—_.... 596 | RIDLEY STOKOE..._.... 338 
YELLOW HOUSE ... _.... 101 I LOW STOKOE.......__.... 318 
YELLOW BOGS oe ie 39 I OLD HALL .... ms 101 


ALSO FOUR LAWS FARM, SOUTH OF RIDSDALE, EXTENDING TO 84 ACRES, AND HIGH BLEAKHOPE 
COMPRISING 1,200 ACRES OF HILL GRAZING, SHEPHERD’S HOUSE AND FARM BUILDINGS AT THE FOOT OF THE CHEVIOT HILLS 
AMIDST SUPERB SCENERY. SPORTING RIGHTS INCLUDE GROUSE SHOOTING AND TROUT FISHING IN THE RIVER BREAMISH. 
TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN THE COUNTY HOTEL AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE ON MONDAY, APRIL 13, AT 3 P.M. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W.1. Telephone Grosvenor 3131. In conjunction with Mr. T. 0. DONKIN, 
Rothbury, Northumberland. (16,314) 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone : REGENT 2481 





A GEORGIAN HOUSE OF DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER 
WITHIN THE CONFINES OF A PICTURESQUE BERKSHIRE VILLAGE 


Secluded but easily accessible. Paddington reached in 30 minutes. ’ Bus service passes property. 


2 LABOUR SAVING TO A SUPREME 
! DEGREE 


3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bath- 
rooms. 


White-tiled domestic offices. Staff sitting room. 


Central heating. Main electric light and power. 
Company’s gas. Running water in bedrooms. 


STABLING. SPACIOUS GARAGES. LOVELY 
OLD WALLED GARDENS AND PADDOCK. 


6 ACRES FREEHOLD 


A HOME OF MOST ENCHANTING 
CHARACTER 
FOR SALE AT A TEMPTING PRICE 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION AND REQUIRING NO FURTHER EXPENDITURE 
Agents :—F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. Regent 2481. 














350 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL. A WAR-TIME BARGAIN. 
ON THE BORDERS OF LOVELY PART OF HAMPSHIRE 
SOMERSET AND WILTSHIRE In excellent order and very easily run. Inexpensive to maintain and ready for immediate 
occupation. 


Secluded but convenient situation. Near station, shops and churches; ’bus service passes 
wand CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE. 
WELL-EQUIPPED STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


- Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom. 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 8 . P . 8 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 2 GARAGES. 
SUPERIOR BUNGALOW WITH 4 ROOMS AND BATHROOM 
WELL LAID OUT GARDEN WITH TENNIS LAWN AND PADDOCK. 


Central heating. Running hot and cold water in each bedroom. 
MAIN DRAINAGE. COMPANY’S ELECTRICITY, GAS AND WATER. 


GARAGE. MATURED AND WELL-STOCKED GARDEN. 


ONE ACRE FREEHOLD. TEMPTING PRICE. 2 ACRES. £2,900. 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1, (Entrance in Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street.) Tel. Regent 2481. Sackville Street.) Tel. Regent 2481. 











‘ DEVONSHIRE GOOD VALUE AT £3,750. 
In a unique and beautiful setting; 350 feet above sea level with glorious views towards ON THE 
artmoor. 
| lilies BUCKINGHAMSHIRE CHILTERNS 
N NEWTON ABBOT and MORETON HAMPSTEAD BETWEEN LONDON AND OXFORD 
FASCINATING MODERN RESIDENCE DESIGNED BY Very popular residential district with express train service to London in 40 minutes. 
ARCHITECT. Near ’bus service, station and shops. 


MODERN RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER. 


Lounge hall and 3 reception rooms with polished oak floors. 7 principal bedrooms, 
2 principal bathrooms. Completely independent servants’ quarters with 3 bedrooms ’ 
bathroom and sitting room. Running water (hot and cold) in each bedroom, WITH EXTENSIVE VIEWS. 


! , é f 
, Central heating throughout. Main electric light. Excellent water supply. 2 reception, billiard room, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom. 
Companies’ electricity, gas and water. Main drainage. 


ENTRANCE LODGE. 3 GARAGES. 2 GREENHOUSES. 
| WELL LAID OUT GARDENS OF UNUSUAL CHARM. HARD TENNIS COURT. 2 GARAGES. 





LOVELY BLUEBELL WOODLAND AND WELL CULTIVATED KITCHEN LOVELY GARDENS WITH TENNIS LAWN, ORCHARD AND PROLIFIC 
GARDEN. KITCHEN GARDEN. 
5 ACRES FREEHOLD. MODERATE PRICE. FIRST-CLASS CONDITION THROUGHOUT. 
Agents: F. L. MERcER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 


Sackville Street.) Tel. Regent 2481 ! in Sackville Street. ) Tel. Regent : 2481. 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.’’ 


400 ACRES 





SHROPSHIR 


4 miles from Shrewsbury. 


E 


SOUND AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 


OF FIRST-CLASS LAND 


(IN 


THREE FARMS) 


CHARLES II PERIOD HOUSE 


STANDING ON A RIDGE 


WITH 


SOUTH ASPECT. 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone, No. : 
Mayfair 6341 (10 lines), 


TOGETHER WITH A SMALL 


THE WHOLE AT PRESENT LET ON VARIOUS TENANCIES TO PRODUCE £820 PER ANNUM 


SUBJECT TO FIXED OUTGOINGS OF 


Full particulars from JOHN D. Woop & CO., (who have inspected), 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL 

HOUSE OF TUDOR 

AND WILLIAM AND 
MARY PERIODS 


STANDING HIGH IN LOVELY 
UNDULATING COUNTRY. 


14 BEDROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS, 
HALLS AND 4 RECEPTION 


ROOMS. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


£44 PER 


ANNUM AND CERTAIN 


LANDS 


PRICE FREEHOLD £20,000 











IMPROVEMENT 


Telephone : Mayfair 6341. 


CHARGES 


(73,550) 


FLAT AND 6 COTTAGES 
FARMHOUSE 
AND ABOUT 
167 ACRES 


OF WELL-WATERED 
PASTURE 
FOR SALE 


Full particulars of JOHN D. Woop 








s EE & Co., 23, Berkeley 8 , London, 
CENTRAL HEATING. W.1, Tel.: Mayfair 6341. (40,997. 
STATION FRONT, CYRIL JONES rata 


MAIDENHEAD 


PAL. F.V.A. 








RURAL BERKSHIRE 


40 minutes London.% 





THIS EXCEPTIONAL SMALL MODERN GEORGIAN 


RESIDENCE. 
rooms, cloaks (h. & c.), 
sitting room, bath and 
main water and telephone. 
stabling, etc. Pretty garden, orchard 
all about 5 Acres. 


5 bedrooms. 


With large hall, 2 spacious reception 
model offices, including maids’ 


Electric lighting, 


Brick-built garage for two cars, 


and paddock; in 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT £3,250 


Strongly recommended by CyrRIL JONES, F.A.I., as above. 





BEAUTIFUL POSITION ON 


THIS EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE 
MANOR HOUSE. TO BE LET 
FURNISHED OR MIGHT BE SOLD. 
Long drive approach. 14 bed and 
dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. Lounge 
hall and 4 reception rooms. Capital 
offices. The house is _ beautifully 
equipped with oak floors, lovely old 
panelling, complete central heating, 
electricity, constant hot water and 
telephones. Two capital cottages. 
Garage accommodation for six. 


MAGNIFICENT GARDENS; AND G 


Maidenhead 2033 








ROUNDS. 


Hard and grass tennis courts, pretty woodland walks. 


Parklands and Home Farm, in all extending to 


125 ACRES 


For full particulars apply Cyrit JoNngs, F.A.I., as above. 








"TRE 


*Phone: Grosvenor 2861. 


SIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 


*Grams : “‘ Cornishmen, London.”’ 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


184 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.3 


Telephone KEN 0855 











MIDST SURREY COMMONS. 
extensive views, daily 


11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception. 
Telephone. Garages. Stabling. 
Lovely grounds. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77 


Cottages. 


ol, 


22 


LUXURIOUSLY 


Main water and electricity. 


South Audley Street, W.1. 


miles Golf, Walton Heath. High up, 
access London. A JX 4 


MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Hard and Grass TENNIS COURTS. 
Productive kitchen garden and pasture land up to 20 ACRES. 
Inspected and strongly recommended as a really first-class property. 


APPOINTED 


Central heating. oak beams. 


electricity. 


(20,720) 





5/6 GUINEAS P.W. FOR DURATION, FURNISHED 


7 Miles Sudbury. CHARMING X1IVth CENTURY FARMHOUSE. 
5 bed, 2 dressing, 2 bath, 3/4 reception. 


UFFOLK. 


Telephone. Garage for 2. Stable if 


TENNIS LAWN. 


Electric light. 
wanted. 


Partial 


Inspected and Recommended. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77 


South Audley Street, W.1. 


SWIMMING POOL. 
Inexpensive gardens, kitchen garden, 3 acres. 


UCKS } (BETWEEN) 
" AND MAIDENHEAD FASCINAT- 
ING JACOBEAN RESIDENCE, original 
panelling. Large open fireplaces. 


BEACONSFIELD 


Massive 


Parquet floors. 2/3 reception, 


4/5 bedrooms. Fitted basins. 2 baths. Main 


Co.’s water. Garage. Cottage. 


Set amidst lovely and intriguing gardens of 
about 2 ACRES, combining a perfect pic- 
ture. Many thousands have been spent on 
this truly unique and delightful property. 
FREEHOLD £3,000 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY (as above). 


RARELY OFFERED. WITHIN THE TRIANGLE 


CHESTER (Nr. STOCKBRIDGE). 
GENTLEMAN’S SMALL DAIRY FARM. 
30 ACRES rich pasture bounded by tribu- 
tary of the Test. (A further 60 Acres might 
be had.) Old-fashioned modernised Farm- 
house; cream colour washed, red tiled roof 


3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom ; 
electric light. 
Excellent Farm Buildings. 
POSSESSION. 


mail 
Picturesque old Granary 
IMMEDIAT! 
FREEHOLD £3,25( 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY (as above. 





central heating. 
DOUBLE 








(15,055) 


USSEX. 


Garage. 


WEST Ss IN A MOST WONDERFUL POSITION. SWEETLY PRETTY 
AND FASCINATING LITTLE TUDOR. Full of oak. “4 

3 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, etc.; main water. 
amidst the loveliest Gardens, grass and orchard. 8 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY (as above). 


Modernised and containing 
Stabling, and set 
ACRES—ONLY £3,40 


10 


























a 
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HARRODS 


599 


ESTATE OFFICES 





—e KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, West Byfleet 
eeu Sea 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1: and Haslemer 
ADJOINING RICHMOND PARK WITH DIRECT ACCESS THERETO c.2 








Occupying a high healthy position at Combe Warren on the top of Kingston Hill. Convenient for local buses and London coaches and only 
one mile from railway station, with electric trains to Waterloo. 


SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT RESIDENCE WITH LARGE AND LOFTY ROOMS 


rhe accommodation comprises lounge hall, 3 fine reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, two bathrooms, maid’s sitting room. All main services, central heating, inde pendent 
hot water, garage for large car. TWO COT TAGES, each with bathroom. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT THREE ACRES. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £7,500 
62/64, Brompton Road, 


UNSPOILT REACH OF THE “THAMES 


About 30 minutes town. 


Inspec ted and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 


S.W.1 rl, Ca Tele. : 


Extn. 809.) 


: Kensington 1490. 








On a picturesque village green. 





VIEW FROM TERRACE. THE RESIDENCE. DRAWING ROOM 
TO BE LET FURNISHED, OR WOULD BE SOLD. SMALL GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE 


Good hall, 3 magnificent reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, complete offices. Central heating throughout. Electric light. 
Garage for 2 or 3 cars. 6-roomed cottage. FASCINATING GARDEN with Hard Tennis Court, kitchen garden, boathouse, landing stage. 

VERY REASONABLE TERMS. 

HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. : 


20 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 


Best residential part of a hill town, near buses and shops 
and within ten minutes’ walk of main line station. 


SINGULARLY PLEASING 
RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 
Maids’ sitting room. 


Gas. Co.’s water. Main oe. 


Tn all about 2% ACRE. 


Strongly recommended by the Agents : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 








2 bathrooms. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. COMPLETE CENTRAL 
HEATING. GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. AIR-RAID 
SHELTER 
DELIGHTFUL WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS OF 


ABOUT 13, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected “—_ strongly recommended by ie ARRODS LTD., 
62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W. 
(Tele. : Kensington 1490. ‘Extn. “S09, ) 


£4,500 FREEHOLD. EARLY POSSESSION c.4 


c.4 
UNSPOILT VILLAGE ON THE CHILTERNS 
AMERSHAM AND GT. MISSENDEN 


OVERLOOKING LARGE CHERRY ORCHARD. 
Bus service. 











SURREY 


CLOSE TO AN EXTENSIVE COMMON 
Well away from noise and traffic. 10 minutes’ walk station—direct line to London; buses 
a few minutes. 
FASCINATING LABOUR SAVING RESIDENCE 
approached by a long drive, facing south with extensive views. 
Hall, 3 reception, 7 bed 
and dressing rooms 





(lavatory basins, b. sad GEORGIAN 
c.), 2 ultra modern 
bamheoten, " complete COTTAGE 
offices; maids’ sitting 
room. Co.’s water. Gas. RESIDENCE 
Electric light; modern Three reception,2 bath- 
drainage. Wireless in rooms, 6-7 bedrooms 
all rooms. Indepen- (fitted basins). Main 
dent hot water. Large electricity and water. 
garage for two cars. Central heating. Tele- 
J dai phone. Garage. Gaze 
Useful outbuildings. Hard Tamia Court. 
Secondary Residence of lawns, delightful gardens 
3 bedrooms, large and grounds, orchard 


lounge, bathroom, at and grassland, 3% 
present let. ACRES. 
Grandly Timbered Grounds with ye env shrubs, lawns, fishpond, terrace walk, 

well-stoc garden, orcha k, in all 1 ABOUT 5 ACRES. 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 





COTTAGE AVAILABLE IF REQUIRED 








MODERATE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD. Strongly recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. TRESIDDER & CO.» 
Sole Agen 77, South Audley Street, W. 1, and HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1- 
HARRODS Tin. 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) ; yee (Tele. (¢ A EM. Extn. 806.) 
ECONOMY AND COMFORT c.4 POSSIBLY THE FINEST SITUATION FAVOURITE NEWBURY c.4 
DAILY ACCESS LONDON ON THE 


DISTRICT 


Overlooking a well-known Common. 


SOUTH DEVON COAST «+4 


Between Dawlish and Teignmouth. 


HERTS & ESSEX BORDERS 


PICTURESQUE ‘OLD-PASHIONED oe SaaS ——<253§" 
RESIDENCE. EARLY POSSESSION Entrance and inner halls, 3 reception, music room with 


EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 
On two floors. Fauitless order; unsurpassed coastal views. 
Four reception, 12 bedrooms (with h. and c.), 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating in all rooms, electric passenger lift. good 
cellars. Expensively appointed with specially made built-in 
furniture in all principal rooms. A 3 manual 38 stop pipe 
organ in Music Room. Main drainage, water, and elec- 
tricity. Gas available. 
Walled kitchen garden, glasshouses, paddocks, 2 cottages. 
Large garages and stables, cave boathouse. 
The complete movable furnishings 
may also be purchased if required. 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S8.W.1. | 
| (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) and Messrs. G. B. 
AVANT & SON, of 36, Strand, Dawlish. 


10 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 

model offices. 

Co.’s electric light. Excellent water. 

Three excellent cottages. Garage for 4 cars. 

Other useful outbuildings. 

UNIQUE PLEASURE GROUNDS 

full of uncommon plants; lawns, pool, and stream, meadow 
and woodland 


JUST UNDER 30 ACRES. 
ONLY £8,500 FREEHOLD 
MIGHT BE LET FURNISHED. 


HARRODS 
Kensington 


FACING DUE SOUTH. minstrel gallery, 
Entrance hall, 3 large reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms 
lavatory basins), 2 bathrooms. 

Complete offices. Co.’s water. Electric light and power. 
Central heating. Main drainage. Garage for 4. Stabling. 
Good cottage. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, tennis court, paddock, ete. 
IN ALL ABOUT 9 ACRES 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR THE 
FREEHOLD. 


Early Possession. Recommended by 
Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 
8.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806 .) 


Central heating, etc. 
Stabling. 


Recommended as something exceptional by 
LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : 
1490. Eztn. 806.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH : FOX SONS SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. & ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I1. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I., F.A.1. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 
rR. ALEG HAMBRO. — BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON _A. KILVINGTON, F.AL.P.A. 





NEW FOREST 


WITHIN A SHORT DISTANCE FROM THE VILLAGE OF LYNDHURST. 
TO BE SOLD : a=: oe _ CENTRAL HEATING. 


OR LET UNFURNISHED MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
THIS CHARMING MODERN WATER AND DRAINAGE. 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE Garage and Stabling. 


having southern aspect and in good 


condition throughout. Matured Gardens 


9 PRINCIPAL AND SECONDARY and Grounds. 


BEDROOMS (having running water 
in 3 bedrooms). 


2 BATHROOMS. 
LARGE PLAYROOM. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 
KITCHEN AND OFFICES. 


including lawns, kitchen garden, tenni 
court; the whole extending to an are 
of about 


1 ACRE 





For shaeentten apply Fox & nome! Land eenitnaie Bournemouth. 


DORSET ene 


In an excellent residential neighbourhood, with private entrance to a popular 18-hole Golf Course, and enjoying fine panoramic views over the links; only 7 miles from Bournemout! 
TO BE SOLD 
THIS CHOICE FREEHOLD PROPERTY, WITH COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE IN PERFECT CONDITION, AND FITTED WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCES. 


6 principal bedrooms, 5 maids’ 
rooms, dressing room, 4 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, housekeeper’s 
bedroom, oak-panelled entrance 
hall, studio or workshop, flower 
room, servants’ hall, kitchen and 
complete domestic offices. 
Company’s electric light, main water 
and drainage, central heating. 
Vita glass windows in all sitting 
rooms. 
3 heated garages, excellent cottage 
and chauffeur’s rooms; heated 
range of greenhouses, fruit room, 
potting shed. 


THE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 


are of unusual charm and character and are a special feature of the property. They are tastefully designed with Alpine rockery, lily garden (designed and laid out by 
R. Wallace & Co., Tunbridge Wells), herbaceous borders, beautiful shady walks, shrubberies, and a rhododendron avenue, rose garden; natural miniature lake and boathouse, 
artistic summer house; full-sized croquet lawn, bordered by clipped yew hedges; walled kitchen garden, etc.; the whole extending to an area of just over 


13 ACRES 


For full eicell ctscsnenic and price, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 














SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


WITHIN 300 YARDS OF THE SEA. 


A VERY FINE FREEHOLD 
BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


GABLES, FRIARS CLIFF, 
Nr. CHRISTCHURCH 


probably the only one of its kind on 
the South Coast. Erected for present 
owner regardless of cost and containing 
many unique features. The whole in 
beautiful order and ready for immediate 
occupation. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS, planned with much 
thought and care. 


Detached garage to accommodate four 

cars, with chauffeur’s§ flat over, 

comprising four rooms, bathroom 
and kitchen. 


GARDEN SHED AND HEATED 
GREENHOUSE 
ALL PUBLIC SERVICES 


The GREAT FEATURE OF THE 
PROPERTY is the gardens and 
grounds. It would be difficult to 
appreciate their charm without in- 
spection. Included are well-kept lawns, 
flower beds and borders, ornamental 
trees and shrubs, picturesque rock 
garden, rose pergola, hard tennis court 
and orchard; also productive kitchen 
garden; the whole extending to an area 
of about 


13, ACRES 


Cost present owner £7,900, but very 
much less will be accepted. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION AT BOURNEMOUTH ON THURSDAY, APRIL 16, 1942 (unless previously Sold Privately) 
Solicitors: Messrs. TRETHOWAN & VINCENT & FULTONS, Crown Chambers, Salisbury. Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, Bournemouth, Southampton, Brighton. 


“% DORSET 


11 miles Dorchester. 2 miles Blandford. 


THE REMAINDER OF THE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND VILLAGE PROPERTY 
COMPRISED IN THE 
MILTON ABBEY ESTATE 
at Winterbourne Houghton, Hilton, Winterbourne Stickland and including the major portion of The Celebrated Old-World Village of Milton Abbas 
11 MIXED FARMS, 12 SMALL HOLDINGS 
Arable, Meadow and Pasture Lands. Plantations. Down and Valley Sheepland 
70 OLD-WORLD COTTAGES, BUNGALOWS AND GARDENS, 4 SMALL RESIDENCES AND GARDENS 
(NONE WITH VACANT POSSESSION) 
School House, Estate Office and Agent‘s Quarters, Village Stores, Piggery and land, Butcher’s Premises, Spacious Barn, Allotments, Water Works 
The whole extending to an area of about 
- 1,020 ACRES 
TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN 125 LOTS AT THE CORN EXCHANGE, DORCHESTER, 
On WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, APRIL 8 and 9, 1942, commencing each day at 11 a.m. precisely. 


Particulars and Conditions of Sale (Price 4/) may be obtained of the Solicitor : CLAUDE MEESON, Esq., Midland Bank Chambers, Ringwood, Hants; Land Agents: 
Messrs. HENRY DUKE & SON, Dorchester; or of the Auctioneers : Messrs. Fox & Sons, Bournemouth, Southampton and Brighton. 


This soundly-constructed Bungalow 
of unusual design, built of the best 
materials with glazed tile roof. 
Four bedrooms, bathroom, entrance 
hall, dining room, lounge and charming 
sun lounge, large kitchen and excellent 

ces. 














FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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RUB 1 


Elliman’s has always “se precious to 
sufferers from Rheumatism, Stiffness, 
Sciatica, Swollen Joints, etc., but 
limitations of supply, through pre- 
sent day conditions, make it more 
precious than ever. So be careful 
how you use it. 


BE WISE— 
MAKE IT GO 
AS FAR AS 

POSSIBLE 






Fust pour a ‘blob’ 
of Elli iman’ Sy 
about the size of a penny, into one 
hand, rub both palms together until the 
hands are well covered and then 
proceed to rub where the trouble is. 
Please do not use in a ‘ wholesale’ way. 


Rub IN AN Ss 
at yim 


RHEUMATIOM 


LUMBAGO.SCIATICA.CRAMP. STIFFNESS 


RATS... 


pn 
property. 
and carry 
disease 

















KILL THEM WITH 


Rats cost Britain some 
hundred million pounds 





each year. Everyone 

must help to rid the 

country of these vermin. 

The most effective pre- 

paration for this purpose 
is RODINE. 


Also RODINE 

BEETLE and 

COCK ROACH 
POISON 


Sold by all Chemists or direct 
from T. Harley Ltd., Perth, 
Scotland. 
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SPRING 
OFFENSIVE 


—Will you be ready to make 


SILAGE 


YOU 





1 CE 


Buy now and erect it on your 
farm. 


2 TOTS 


Order now for early delivery. 


MUST J css 


HAVE 


Top - dress with Sulphate of 
Ammonia in March or April. 


SBKNOWLEDGE 


Information on every aspect of 
silage making and feeding can be 
obtained from your County War 
Agricultural Executive Committee. 


SPRING SILAGE 
gives WINTER MILK 














SPEED-UP 


Make up growing-time lost 

through bad weather. Make up 
three or four weeks of lost time 
by planting under Chase 
Cloches NOW. Chase Cloches 
will make all that difference to 
your Vegetables, will mean bigger, 
better, cheaper crops as well. 


VEGETABLES THE YEAR ROUND 


Chase Cloches save seed ; you sow 
more thinly, under these Cloches 
and practically every seed 
germinates. They safeguard against 
frost, damp, birds and animals, 
and with decent care last a lifetime. 





READ ‘CLOCHES v. HITLER’ 


This practical Booklet tells you all about 
he ‘ Chase ’ Way— 5d. post free 


CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION, Ltd. 
Dept. D.A.. CHERTSEY, SURREY 






















UR OF. 
THE BEST! 


PRE-WAR 
QUALITY 


Four famous In- 
sulating, Building 
and Wall Boards, 
all manufactured in 
Canada from raw 
materials grown 
near the factories 
—hence the guar- 
anteed pre - war 
quality. Support 
the Dominions as 


they supportyou. 
Your Local Dis- 
tributor will tell 
you how to obtain your require- 
ments—or apply direct to: 








Che = 
"MERCHANT TRADING. 


Columbia House, 
“ Aldwych, London, Bihan 


* Themetrace . Esteany J, London ”* 
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y The English Home 


feeling of grace and airiness characterises the treatment of this bedroom. 


In fine Mahogany it portrays all the old-world charm of classic detail 


in 18th century manner. 


This, and many other tasteful styles, may be seen in Harrods Galleries. 


HARRODS GALLERIES 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SWI 
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The wood-smoke curls lazily from the chimneys of the old stone house there 


below .. . . lingers in the tranquil evening air and slowly diffuses—into a 





frail blue curtain of mist . 

A sudden square of gold appears in the dim grey side of the house. 
What matters it? Let the lights shine out of every window—there’s no 
black-out now. Heap up the bright warm fire—there’s no shortage of 
fuel. Sleep in peace—there’s no danger tonight. No sound, save, from 


a distant tree, the infrequent complaint of a screech-owl . . 





Sleep in peace—for this és peace. The world as it will be again when 
the victory 1s won. The old world that we loved, plus the new world 
that we must build. 


New world of science and sanity, mew world of wider brotherhood, 





new world of trade, travel, transport ... The Standard Motor 
Company look forward to the time when thezr plans for 


the mew world cars can be embarked upon. . 








The 'Standard Motor Company Limited, Coventry 
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~New ways 


ORNED- 


%* All supplies of Corned Beef including FRAY BENTOS are now distributed by the Ministry of Food. 


CORNED BEEF PIE 


3 rations of corned beef (6d. worth). 

| cup finely shredded raw vegetables (carrot, potato, leek, swede, etc.) 
1 Oxo Cube. 

| teaspoon chopped parsley. 

Small piece fat. 

Short crust pastry (6 ozs. flour, 3 ozs. fat . 

| dessertspoon flour. 








Melt the fat in a small pan and lightly fry the vegetable. 
Stir in the flour and cook a few minutes. Add | cup of 
cold water and the crumbled OXO cube. Stir until 
thickened. Draw off the heat, add cubed meat, parsley 
and seasoning to taste. Line a small plate with pastry 
and spread it with the meat mixture. Cover with pastry, 
seal the edges and decorate with pastry leaves. Bake in 
a@ moderate oven 30 minutes. 4 servings. 





CORNED BEEF CAKES 

8 ozs. Corned beef. | teaspoon chopped parsley. 
| small cupful browned crumbs. 8 ozs. mashed potato. 

| dessertspoon fleur. | Oxo Cube. 

Small piece fat. 

Dissolve the OXO in a cupful of hot water and let it cool. 
Flake the meat, mix it with the parsley, potato and half 
the crumbs. Melt the fat, blend the flour with it, cook a 
few minutes and then stir in the OXO stock. Cook until 
it thickens stirring all the time. Bind the meat mixture 
with this sauce and seasoning if necessary. Form into 
flat cakes, roll in crumbs and press them on. Heat in a 
well-greased frying pan or baking tin. About 8 small Cakes. 
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The WAR and HOMELESS CHILDREN CRAFTSMEN ALL 












THE SIGN OF THE CHAIR 
displayed over the workshop of 
THOMAS CHIPPENDALE 
in St. Martin’s Lane stood for a 
tradition of fine design and 


sound workmanship. For a 





century and more Heal’s have 


striven to maintain a like tradition. Now —-for various 


; reasons their output of furniture is severely limited 
} é 

; and, in order to supplement their stock, Heal’s have 
collected together many interesting pieces, made by 
; g d g 


eighteenth-century cabinetmakers, which are now on 


sale at reasonable prices—and free of Purchase Tax—at 








THE SIGN OF THE FOUR POSTER 


THE SOCIETY CAN PROVIDE THE | 6226 CHILDREN TO FEED AND 9 
ANSWER WITH YOUR HELP CLOTHE EVERY DAY 

4 CHILDREN RECEIVED EVERY DAY. 1967 TAKEN FROM 

DANGER AREAS INTO 90 SPECIAL WAR NURSERIES 
WAIFS & STRAYS aces 


JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX 196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 


Bankers: Barclays Ltd. 


— 
Y 
iZ al “= 






























































JANE ano JUDY The supply cannot be plentiful—please 


ALTERATION SPECIALISTS ; 
i: = aa | ask only for what you immediately need 
your disused clothes 
































| Why not use the precious 
| pre-war material lying idle 
perhaps in men’s suits and 
great coats? 
| They can be unpicked | 
| and re-made into suits or | 
winter coats 
| by Kolynos.the 
| JANE anno JUDY password to 
a || a ay whiter and 
Ladies’ Tailors © Dressmakers brighterteeth 
| Furriers. Milliners GO TO YOUR NEAREST JAEGER AGENT renders a 
| Sloane 36 Wilton Place, service to the 
| aoe Sanenee neers or write to JAEGER, Services-and 
to you tool 
204, Regent Street, London, for nearest address. everyufere 





Sold, 
in3 gondard 














CADET SCHOOL SHIP 
H.M.S. ** CONWAY ”’ 
(“ Evacuated,” as a war-time measure.) Why we need 


{4 PUBLIC SCHOOL RECOGNISED BY 
THE BOAR 


D OF EDUCATION. 
|} NOMINATIONS TO THE RoyYAL NAVY, THE LE A IES R RB 
}OYAL NAVAL RESERVE, THE ROYAL AIR 
| Force, AND THE PRINCIPAL SHIPPING 


LINES, ETC. 
On entry Cadets are enrolled Cadets, 














The need of ex-servicemen of all wars, including the disabled and 


'R.N.R. The Course is designed primarily their dependants, and the care of those left behind by the men who 
° 4 gh — command in a fall in action are an ever-present and recurring charge on “4 
staal Ri hk LM cy hay hea Sac", Legion. Every year since the inception of the Fund the expendi- 
C oe by the Board of ap nee th 
rade an os sae ae enh National ture has increased, and it is vitally necessary that the Fund should 
‘ension Scheme for the officer personnel of be strengthened and fortified against any possible diminution 


he Merchant Navy has been established. 
There is a special Direct Entry to the 
‘oyal Navy, by examination based on the 


urriculum of the “Conway” and with 
imited competition. Cadets can be prepared a A Rr L ak A i G 9§ FLEAS BUGS 
or entry into the Sixth Term, Dartmouth, 


ET 
id for School Certificate and Special Entry. BE LES 


pecial attention is given to physical training BRITISH LEG id ica MOTHS 


nd fitness. 


AGE OF ADMISSION: Between 13% and Vcezsnd CARTOLS 
7th birthday. L © Py D 6d. and I/- 
FEES : £130 p.a. (including cost of uniform). uU 5 E \ + © N 
PROSPECTUS from CAPTAIN, H.M.S. ‘‘Con- . f 

ay,” ¢/o @.P.O., Liverpool. Full particulars and Fo-ms of Bequest can be obtained from ., PETS and pauasae 
emnems : Hendre House, Llanrwst, North the Organising Secretary: Capt. W. C. WILLCOX, M.B.E., core an 


E, RICHMOND, SURREY. . 
CARDIGAN HOUS Use KEATING'S 


of inccme in the future by means of Legacies and Bequests. 








ales, 
Secretary : ALFRED WILSON. 








































is ona : ) 
Wartime basis / 


Finish has deteriorated — 
Development has accelerated — 
Reliability is unimpaired 
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@ FTER the war 
e425 —Finish will 
be restored........ 
Development will 
be continued..... 
Reliability will 
PN viv x kidiacues 


K-L-G SPARKING PLUGS LTD 
PUTNEY VALE - S:W-15S 
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Although a special licence is required to erect a cottage like 
the illustration, we still have a limited number of small 
super-structures in stock, such as garages, playrooms and 
emergency buildings which come within the limits defined 






by the Defence Regulations. We are able to quote for 
farm buildings, silos, and other work necessary to aid the 


war effort. May we send you further particulars ? 


We. il. COL VSON & CO. LTD 


TELEPHONE 216 
BETHERSDEN, Nr. ASHFORD, KENT 
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learn this, at 


We can 
least, from war—that in 
a time of testing only the 
best turns out a good 
investment. Our plan 
for Tomorrow is to make 
that 


ble to awider and wider 


investment accessi- 


Remember—Boulton & Paul 
Ltd., Norwich—famous for 
Farm Buildings, Stables and 


public. 


Greenhouses of all kinds. 


BOULTON & PAUL 











~ @ 
aving coal 
: © &@ @ 
te) & 
aving labour 
In hundreds of important industrial concerns 
lron Fireman Automatic Coal Stokers are 
viving their efficient service and at the same 
time saving valuable coal and labour. We are 
concentrating on the industrial sizes and the 
supply of the popular domestic 
models is restricted. 
These will however, be in 
full supply as soon as 


circumstances permit. 








“FIRST AND FOREMOST” 


Automatic Coal Stoker: 


Ashwell & Nesbit Ltd., Barkby Road, Leiceste: 


London, 37 Pembroke Sq.,W.8. Birmingham (4), 12 Whittall St. Glasgow, 103 Douglas St.,C 
Leeds (1), 6 Carlton Chambers, Albion St. Manchester (13), 184 Oxford R 
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FOR SALE 
1/6 per line. 





B ANKETS, CELLULAR: Cream, Blue, 
Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., 42s. 
72! y 90in., 36s. ; 63 3 by 84 in., 30s. each: 
pos’ free. ee TWEEDS & BLANKETS, 
Ha’ ick, Roxburghshire. 
C RAVANS. ROUND Bay Caravan, 
ngth 18 ft. 9ins., double-panelled, full 
wi 4 lantern roof, gas cooking and lighting, 
41 ths, fitted radio. Water tank and pump. 
se rate toilet-room with  wash-basin. 
Va wm brake, hydraulic castor wheel. 
7) ‘ARAVANS at—F.0O.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 
2») 220, Cricklewood Broadway, London, 
N 2 (Gladstone 2234). 





K lE GREENAWAY WATER COLOURS, 
nd doll dressed by her. Authentic, in good 


« ‘ition, Details on application. Box 980, 
I DIES’ TWEEDS soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 
6in. wide. Write for patterns.—DENHOLM 


tf EDs & BLANKETS, Hawick, Rox. 


y TOR MOWERS for Sale. Qualcast 
4 from £14, Atco from £22/10/0, Shank’s, 


( n’s, Ransome, Rotoses the, ete., prices 
( pplic — Can be seen at our Stores in 
1 don, .1, by eck —FLETCHER 


l ned seid Avenue, W.C, 


< LIRTS, Pyjamas to measure, Our 
\ ‘Dublwear”’ (reversible) Shirt wears 
| cer. Send for patterns, measurement chart. 

MOUR (Dept. C), 48, Horton Rd., Bradford 


« TAMPS! EARLY BRITISH 
COLONIALS.—Selections superb copies 
t on approval to serious collectors. Terms 
-third of catalogue price. Also some Mint 
| superb used moderns.—*‘ K,’”’ 6, Westhill 

, London, 8.W.18. 


"WEE DS. Have y your favourite suit copied 
in a Redmayne Countryside tweed. 
n’s suits from £6 12s. 6d. (26 coupons). 
Ladies’ suits from £4 15s. (18 coupons). 
Sotisfaction or money refunded. Patterns 











post free. REDMAYNES, 8, Wigton, Cumber- 
land. 
WANTED 
1/6 per line. 
A DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPE- 


WRITERS and SAFES, etc., wanted 
FOR CASH. Highest prices.—TAYLOoR’s, 
74, Chancery Lane, London, Holborn 3793. 





Brank (English) wanted. 


I UCKWHEAT 
quantity. Send 


State price and 
sample. Box 971. 





CL JOTHING. Highest prices returned f 57 dis- 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 

Wearing Apparel of all kinds. Private 

owners may send with safety to Dept. C.L., 

a DYMOND & SON, Lp. (Bt. 1793), 
25, Gt. Queen St., London, W.C.2 





CL OTHING.—MISSES MANN AND 
SHACKLETON pay high prices for 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s discarded 
or misfit clothing; Furs, Linen, Silver, Old 
Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or cash by return 
for consignment sent. Established 1860.— 
FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 





FIREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach 

horns, models, native curios, sets chess- 
i men, flower paper-weights, old gold and silver 
: and antique jewellery bought.— PEARL Cross, 
35, St. Martin’s Court, London, W.C.2. 








TURNITURE. AVANT GALLERIES pay top 

prices for modern second-hand FURNI- 

TURE, REFRIGERATORS, &c.—169, Tot- 
tenham Court Road, W.1. EUS. 4667. 





FURNITURE wanted, large or small quan- 
tities, unlimited cash.—STONE, 41 Harcourt 
Road, London, N.22. "Phone: North 3920. 


EDUCATIONAL 
1/6 per line. 





A SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR IMPORTANT WAR-TIME POSTS 
AT 67, QUEENS GATE, S.W.7, 
OR IN LOVELY COUNTRY 
MANSION NEAR WINDSOR 
Long or intensive courses. ‘Phone or write 
to SECRETARY for prospectus. Western 6939. 





BLAck.our NIGHTS. MAKE THEM 
INTERESTING & PROFITABLE 
Under the 21ST ANNIVERSARY scheme of the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM you can take 
Courses in FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM, STORY 
WRITING OR POETRY at half-fees. No cur- 

tailment. Write for free book : 
““WRITING FOR THE PRESS”’ 
to Applications Dept., 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57, GORDON SQUARE, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 





D4Y! ES, LAING & DICK, 

7. Holland Park, W.11. Park 7437. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
Navy, Ist M.B., Matric., School Cert., ete. 





ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOE is now at 

Eywoop, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, in 
extremely healthy and beautiful surround- 
ings. FROEBEL DEPARTMENT for Juniors. 
Advanced courses for other students in FOUR 
LANGUAGES, THE ARTS, ARCHITECTURE, MUSIC, 
DRESSMAKING AND SECRETARIAL WORK. 
PREPARATION FOR UNIVERSITIES. A few 
bursaries available to promising children of 
parents on active service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 





MAKE A SUCCESS OF YOUR LIFE BY 
TAKING A 2 GN. POSTAL COURSE 
IN THE SCIENCE OF PERSONAL SMARTNESS, 
SELF EXPRESSION, BEAUTY CULTURE, SLIM- 
MING. ROSA BARRIE (Universite de Beaute, 
Paris; affiliated Wanamakers’, Fifth Ave., New 
York), Warrens Way, Effingham, Surrey. 





OFFATS SCHOOL, Lifton Park,Devon- 
shire, for Boys aged 6 to14. Happy 
outdoor life in perfect surroundings, with a 
balanced and efficient standard of education. 
Riding, Music, Eurhythmics, taught by 
experts. Fees moderate and _ inclusive. 
Details on application to the Secretary. 





FFICIAL REFERENCE BOOKS. PUBLIC 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. Schools and Careers for 
Boys. By post lls. 1d. GIRLS SCHOOL 
YEAR BOOK. Schools and Careers for Girls. 
By post 8s. 1d.— DEANE & SONS, 31 Museum 
Street, London, W.C.1 





ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 

Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-Wye, 
successfully prepare candidates for the I. of 
H. Examination. Girls from 15 years of age 
accepted.—Principals: RK. E. PRITCHARD, 
ex-M.F.H., Fellow and Instructor of the 
Institute of the Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 





SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, in- 

cluding Secretarial Colleges, Tutors, etc. 

Reliable advice given free of charge by 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 

Scholastic Agents. ’Ph. REGent 2803 (6 ines), 
61, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 

Publishers of ‘Sc hools”” Illustrated Guide, 

with Evacuation inition by iaied 3/7. 


HORT STORY WRITING.—Send 6d. for 

specimen lesson of world-famous postal 
course.—REGENT INSTITUTE (195B), Palace 
Gate, W.8 





HE DILYS AJAX SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 29, Devonshire Street, W.1. 
(WEL 2548). Small classes. Intensive tuition. 





URS PURCHASED. Leopards, Indian 

panthers, old-fashioned Victorian ladies’, 
zentlemen’s fur garments, fur carriage rugs 
ermine cloaks.—Box 976. 


MAg&ic. ASTROLOGY. YOGA, 
» Books on occultism WANTED. 

Send for Catalogue, The ATLANTIS BOOKSHOP, 
49a, Museum St., London, W.C.1. HOL 2120. 








MARL South Sea Islands, Red Indian 
oz Eskimo and African Weapons, Orna- 
ments, Carvings, Idols, Masks, Curios, 
purchased for my _ Private Museum.— 
!. HoopER, ‘‘ The Totems,” New Road, 
roxley Green, Herts. 


S! ITS, _left-off, wanted. 43 ins. chest, 

28-29ins. inside leg; also overcoat; 
shoes, size 9. Private advertiser. Please 
tate price —* Pitlochry,’’ Elmcourt Road, 
Vest ; Norwood, London. 








YPEWRITERS. Highest price paid for 

Remington, Underwood, Royal or other 
irst-class makes. Will collect and pay cash 
© any quantity —LONGS TYPEWRITER Co., 
Established 35 years), 72, Queen Victoria 
treet, E.C.4.  ’Phone: City 1621, 1459. 





TH E EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 
OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
EASTBOURNE. 

All Branches of Domestic Science taught. 
Day and resident pupils. Certificates granted. 
PRINCIPAL: MISS RANDALL, 1st class Diplomee, 

EDINBURGH TRAINING SCHOOL. 








HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May 5306-8. 
Residential Branch: Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 


HE MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. Com- 

plete training war-time Courses, Surrey; 
and 57, Duke St., Grosvenor Sq., W.1. 
(May. 6626-7). 








WANTED 


1/6 per line. 


MOTOR CARS 


ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.— 

Where to buy and where to sell cars of 
good makes and low mileage.—103, New Bond 
Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 





JACK rg LTD., wish to purchase 
LLS ROYCE and BENTLEY CARS. 
pen po good makes of low mile: 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
Wie Mayfair 7444. 
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Continued from inside front cover. 





1942 


Preparing to be 


When Jane laughs, everyone around laughs with 


her. 


follow her. Her eyes sparkle, the light shines in her dark 
curls and her little round face is a picture of charm and 
innocence. She has begun to go to school and she is 
learning to dance. How she loves to dress up ! And how 
her Mother delights in finding pretty costumes for her ! 
For Jane looks lovely in everything ; whatever she wears 
is immediately transformed into a perfect setting for her 
faultless complexion. She owes that to her beauty secret 
— Pears Soap and clear water, her Mother’s secret-— 


the secret of preparing to be a beautiful lady. 


GOLDEN GLORY 
73 


GG@ 350/35 





a Beautitul Lady 


When she trips into a room, sunshine seems to 


PEARS 


2 


A CAKE (UK. 


only) 











second class matter 
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Have no equal 


P Pesta ‘ 


MINERAL WATERS CLASSES 
HEALTHFUL AND INVIGORATING OF STEELWORK 


| ‘atahicaininaiermeae DESIGNED & ERECTED 

















PERFECT PICK-ME-UP 


E 6d. 

BABY $1Z . 

b CAYMER'S OF ATTLEBOROUG 
Made by 





Have you ever thought 


9 
UMS how you would miss 
OR salt with your meals 
FORTNUM &® MASON PICCADILLY (erebos Sobt| 








NOES NO) (@ mere a Nenad 


Notwithstanding difficult conditions, we are carrying on as hitherto, 
maintaining our usual representative and extensive stocks of Rolls- 
Royce and Bentley models. 

Likewise we are still open to purchase cars in first-class condi- 
tion, and to pay especially good prices for models of small mileage. 

For those still in a position to use cars for business or 
professional purposes, the consistent reliability of Rolls-Royce and 
Bentley should especially appeal, at a time when most spare parts 
are difficult to obtain. 


— en. | Back BARCLAY Lid 


ood nary na 
I pny py - 12-13 ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.! | } 


20, Eastcheap, London, E.C.3. wnccneias Telephone: MAYfair 7444 0 
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